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HER LATE MAJ JESTY. QUEEN 1 MARY 


with death of Mary, the last. 


survivor of the old world has passed and with 
her passing it may well be that some of the old 
royal ways of life will likewise disappear. Al- 


though strongly embued with the outlook- of the 


older school, she had nevertheless succeeded in 


endearing herself to the British people by her 


warm humanity and, her kindly in 
welfare. 


| Mary was an wise woman. 
She recognised the meaning of monarchy and in 
her handling of its responstbilities helped so to 
adapt it that it has been able to maintain its in-. 


fluence in the world. today as a much-needed centre 


of stability. As the London Daily Mail has pointed 


out, it is ‘‘a miracle that in an age of disappearing 
dynasties the British Monarchy should have grown 
until it is accepted by subjects in every continent 


_ of. the world” and it explains that ‘‘this has hap- 


pened only because our Monarchs have had. the 


“wisdom and foresight to er an 


era of rapid: change.” 


is true that the 
now than it has perhaps ever done. King Georg* 
VI added to its stature by his wise adaptation. of 
it to modern. thought and he passed on his under- 
standing to his daughter Queen Elizabeth II who 


is starting her reign so auspiciously in an atmos-. 
_ phere of unparallelled . affection » -and. goodwill. 


she was ‘dia receive so an 
pouring of affection as has been manifested to- 
wards Queen’ Elizabeth. ‘ The great-grandmother 
stood at the threshold of a new era; but the great- 
grandchild | enj oys the advantage of being born 
and above all educated in that new era. She and 
her family .are thereby brought. closer to the 
publie than*ever before, both-in their mode of life 
and ideals as well as in their ei eer to the 
| 


; N ot all the ‘thrones of ee have succeeded 
in. fitéag: in with the new way of life. Many have 
fallen until today there are not more than seven 


crowhed heads left; and ‘these have been successful 


in adapting themselves to modefn thought. The 
lete Queen Mary. was indeed unique in that, al- 
though’ born of the. old school and maintaining its 
traditions, »she ,was yet able to develop a width of 
thought in. regard. ‘to present-day conditions that 
aided*in the training which her son King George VI 


fecéived, and ‘which'fitted him after the abdication 


of King’ Edward VIII to take over the reins of 
power ‘and enabled him to bring up his daughter 
Elizabeth along the same lines of great devotion to 
duty and a. high sense of responsibility. | 


‘When ‘the history of. these times comes a be 
written, there is no doubt. but. that Queen Mary 
will be rightfully described as one of those who 
helped. to. adapt. the Monarchy to. take its place 


as an in the Common- 
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- create an Investigating Commission of five nations 
to conduct a .full enquiry into the Communist 


charges of germ warfare in Korea cannot be 


vetoed, as the Soviet vetoes all other proposals for 
an impartial enquiry whether by the International 
Red Cross, the World Health Organization, or any 
other body. The proposed Commission will enlist 
the help of scientists, especially epidemiologists of 
international reputation as well as other experts 
(presumably Jegal or judicial). 
the Assembly as soon as possible, but not later than 
September 1, 1953. The Communist response was 
to declare that no Commission could be impartial 


unless it had representatives of the accusers sitting 
on it. 


It is unlikely that the Cionianbasieie will get 
- any co-operation whatsoever from the Communists. 


They will not allow it to go into North Korea 


or into China, or permit the four American Service 
men who ‘‘confessed” to appear before the Com- 
mission. But the prisoners’ superior officers, 
whom the two latest “confessions” implicated, and 
the U.S. Chief of Staff, General Bradley, have 
sworn their denials on oath. 


This infamous campaign of calumny has — 


caused more righteous anger among decent people 
than anything else the Communists have done since 
they plunged the Far East into war. For this 
campaign from first to last epitomises and con- 
centrates all those malicious and hateful impulses 
and motivations which arouse such “loathing in 


Others. 


The Communist confession technique, which 
merely elicited bewilderment when used in the mock 
trials of the Old Bolsheviks in 1937, has since 
gained nothing but incredulity and has made the 
world conscious of the fact that the secret police 
have methods to break the strongest’ spirit and to 
compel innocent people to confess to anything. And 
we know enough of what happened to many of 
the hapless victims’ of the Communists, including 
priests and nuns, to realise the plight of high 
American Marine officers of the air wing when 
they became prisoners. The U.S. Delegate recalled 
that Stalin himself first employed the accusation 
of germ warfare when, in January 1933, he accused 
‘‘registance elements of the Soviet population” of 
using germ warfare to resist Stalin’s dictatorship. 


At the trial of the Communist leaders Radek and 


Piatakov in 1987 the alleged conspirators confessed 
that they had planned to “infect troop trains of 
the Red Army with disease bacteria, .in order to 
bring about the defeat of the Soviet regime.” 


The position had come to this: that vile 
slanders could be published and broadcast day in, 
day out, for months on end all over the world, over 
and above the normal polemics of Communist pro- 
paganda; but the accuser refused to permit -the 
charges to be investigated. This time the U.N. 


It will report to. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS & THE GERM WARFARE CHARGES 


The the:¥.N, Assembly to 


Asn ought not to allow itself Pv be diverted 


by the recently published change in the ‘Soviet. at- 


titude. We have had one lesson after Malik’s 
appeal for a truce nearly two years ago. 
of a truce the U.N. finds the Communists have 
doubled their strength in every way. | 


There was a perceptible shudder among the 
Communists when the suggestion was made months 
ago that the U.N. Assembly appoint a special 
commission of enquiry into the germ war charges. 
This new appearance of conciliation may also be 
a trick. The plan should go forward, and should 
embody an examination of all the documentary 


evidence, beginning with the history of germ war 


propaganda in the Soviet Union struggle for power 
and taking in the documents and statements of both 
the ‘‘legal”. and ‘‘scientific”’ investigations of the 
fellow-travellers. This time the free world will 


want the commission to get right to the bottom of 
the complot and deal faithfully with it and with 


all actively concerned in it. 


Its findings will thus take into its range all 


the documents that have gone before, and the public 
will then be able to set its findings beside those of 
the two other “international” enquiries. Action 
can and should then be taken by the professional 
societies in the free countries to which members 
of the two pro-Communist commissions belong. 
Medical and other scientists in the countries con- 
cerned who have aided and abetted the Communist 
politicians should be publicly pilloried and_ostra- 
cised by their fellows. The universities and other 


bodies to which they belong should see to it that | 


all members know of their conduct. In the free 
countries those who have given their names and 
reputations to this campaign should be brought 
before the learned Societies to which they belong, 


and after a fair hearing be deprived of their mem- 


bership if their conduct be held culpable. 


This sort of thing has to be fought with both 
hands. On March 18 a group of American doctors 
petitioned the U.N., asking for an impartial com- 


mittee to examine accusations against the nine 


Jewish and other doctors who face trial in the 
Soviet Union ,on charges of murder or attempted 
murder. The American doctors say that the ac- 

cused “may be.expected to confess their ‘guilt’ em 
the trial,” and that | the Soviets will this time not 


only use anti-Semitism as a tool for devious pur- 
poses of the’Kremlin but will impugn the honour 


and moral standing of the medical profession.” 
The petition held that. an enquiry into the accusa- 


tions by an impartial body is a compelling obliga- — 


tion of citizens of a democratic society. 


This is another phase of the problem which — 


emphasises the need not only of international action 
in the sphere of Governments but of action within 
the sphere of international -scientific and profes- 
sional organisations. Actually the intervention of 


Instead 
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the doctors: and other experts in the germ war 
charges is much stronger ground for such action 
than the purely domestic framework of the accusa- 
tions against the Kremlin physicians. In the germ 
war accusations the emphatic denials of principal 
Government leaders and commanders are set at 
naught and gross charges are not permitted’ to be 
investigated in the ordinary way. This is a menace 
to civilization and. to professional ethics and ought 
to be combatted with a determination and per- 
sistence that will match the ruthless cynicism of 
the accusers. 

At the Communist-sponsored “Congress of the 
Peoples for Peace” in Asia and the Pacific, a group 
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country in the world to 
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describing themselves as scientists and doctors were 
persuaded to sign a resolution. expressing their 
complete conviction that the ‘‘U.S. armed forces 
had committed the crime of waging germ war in 
Korea, and hereby strongly dendunce this criminal 
act of misusing science against humanity.” They 
werit on to invite the scientists and doctors of every 
“pay attention to the 
materials which we have studied, so that they too 
will be convinced of the truth and raise their voice 
in righteous protest against this abominable crime 
for which the U.S. Government has made itself 
responsible.”’. This challenge is now being: taken 
up, and not before it is time. 


CONFERENCE IN MANILA 


PART I 


- The Trade Promotion Conference organised by ECAFE, 
which began in Manila on February. 23 and ended on March 
4, was the largest international gathering ever organised 
by that body, and was described at its close by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of the Philippine (Mr. Cornelio Bal- 
maceda) who presided, as the most widely attended and 
most successful international gathering ever held to discuss 
problems: of trade promotion. 


- Delegates came from 25 countries in all parts of the 
world, and not from Asian countries alone. They came from 
places. as far apart as Israel and the Dominican Republic, 
Finland and Canada, apart from the U. S., U.K., U.S.S.R., 
and Asian countries. The U.N. specialised agencies were 
also represented, and non-Governmental organisations were 


represented by observers from the International Chamber 


of Commerce, the World Federation of U.N. Associations, 
and others. 


The . deterioration in the world’s commodity markets, 
since the first ECAFE Trade Promotion Conference in 
Singapore in October 1951, had painfully affected Asian 
trade and strongly underlined the importance and potential 
usefulness. of the conference in Manila. One of-the major 
topics of the Singapore conference, the impact of rearma- 
ment on Asian trade, attracted. very considerable attention 
at that time, but its absence from the Manila talks was 
significant. It was an indication of improved supply con- 
ditions for capital goods and of the intention at Manila 
to concentrate on topics most likely to contribute to an 
expansion of trade, | 


High on the ‘agenda of the Manila Conference was a 
broad review of Asian trade conditions and an analysis 


of markets, so as to give delegates a clearer picture of 


available export. articles, and. import goods still hard. to 
procure. The conference then went on to deal’ with specific 
questions, and to formulate. recommendations to go to 
ECAFE’s committee on industry and trade and to ‘individual 
Governments, but; it is in the. nature of ad hoc. meetings 
of this: kind that no. voting took place. Specific agenda 
items , dealt, with market. research as an aid to trade, 
methods -of increasing: exports, improvements in trade, pro- 
motion: machinery, import. needs. and export availabilities, 
The many. documents issued by the Secretariat of ECAF 
in preparation for the.conference included a 250-page 
mimeographed report ‘on. trade between the ECAFE region 
and Europe, issued jointly by ECAFE, the Beongmic. Com- 
mission for and FAO. 


This report pointed out that throughout the post-war 
period the volume of Asian trade had failed to keep pace 
with expanding world trade and that the countries in the 
region, ranging from Pakistan to the Philippines, occupy 
only a 10% to 12% share of world trade, though they ac- 
count for nearly half the world’s population. This discre- 
pancy is all the more striking in view of the fact that 
Asian countries are the world’s biggest exporters of such 
important commodities as rubber, tin, tea, jute, fats, oils, 
etc. 


. Trade Promotion—Another report, dealing with market- 
ing research, stressed the problem of increased , production 
and use of raw material substitutes. Intensified research 
into improvement and new uses of Asian products, and 
reduction of production and marketing costs are described in 
that report as an essential condition for the maintenance 
and widening of foreign markets. The report stresses that, 


in addition to strengthening national research facilities, 


countries should consider more complete exchange of in- 
formation, arrange special meetings to work out co-ordinated 
research programmes for particular export products, esta- 
blish one or more regional research laboratories, and the 
extension of internationally co-ordinated research activities, 
following the example of the arrangements for rubber, tin 
and rice. The ECAFE Secretariat drew up model forms for 
market reports which could be used by trade representatives 
stationed abroad for sending reports to governments on 
commodity surveys and commodity trends. 


An ECAFE report pointed out that certain basic train- 


-ing:in trade. promotion techniques. is common to all countries 


of the region. The ECAFE. Secretariat has . encouraged 
several uniyersities in the region to include foreign trade 
courses in their curricula and to hold foreign trade seminars. 
Ten U.N. Technical Assistance fellowships for training in 
trade promotion techniques have been awarded, and the TAA 
is now organizing a group of experts to conduct training 


courses in the countries of the region which have asked 


this facility,, including Burma, China, India, and the Philip- 
pines. 


:In his opening ECAFE’s ‘Executive 
(Dr. Lokanathan) expressed gratification at. the presence of 
such.a large number of the business community.; Fifteen 
countries were represented who were outside, ECAFE mem- 
bership.. The. position of trade had changed greatly. since 
the Singapore conference. - The supply Position. was easier 
and there had been some notable reductions jin prices. The 
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physical conditions for an expansion of trade were unusually 


opportune, yet there was growing concern throughout the 


area that trade may even decline. ' Three principal reasons 


why it is important that trade should greatly expand over 


the next four or five years were cited. (1) Expansion 
is. of enormous importance to the people of the region in 
terms of their economic well-being. Even in the many 


countries where the per capita trade is very low, it is. rela- 


tively high in” relation to national income. In some it is 
high when compared with the per capita trade of other 
countries. Failure to expand trade will-mean a decline in 
economic well-being. -(2) Expansion is the principal de- 
vice to secure a satisfactory rate of improvement in economic 
development. To improve agricultural production, expand 
electric power facilities, make up some of the arrears in 
transport maintenance, and to provide machinery and equip- 
ment for processing of raw materials and production of 
consumer goods, a larger import programme is needed. 
This in turn means that the export earnings must be ex- 


panded. Government revenues for economic development 


are closely related to the volume of export and import trade. 


' (3) The whole process of economic development will be 


seriously hampered if. we cannot maintain trade at a high 
level both in terms of value and of production. 


Foreign Trade of Asia—The Indian delegation said that 


one of the most urgent problems of the region is the dis- 


equilibrium in the balance of trade caused by the rapidly 
increased imports and high import prices, and the export 
reductions caused by the fall in world commodity prices. 
Wartime sterling balances had financed India’s deficits in 
her balance of payments. Two significant changes in the 
composition and direction of India’s foreign trade were 
noted. By 1948-49 the share of manufactured goods had 
risen to 56% while the share of raw materials was only 
15%. This process still continues. 


The second change is in the direction of India’s foreign 
trade. Before the war over half was with Sterling Area 


countries and only 10% was with the Dollar Area. In the 


following ten years the share of the Sterling Area became 
smaller but the share of the Dollar Area rose to about a 
quarter of the country’s total foreign trade. India’s trade 
with the ECAFE countries taken together has advanced in 
value by 290% between 1938-39 and 1951-52. (Pre-war 


figures relate to undivided India and post-war figures to 
the Indian Union only). 


The future of India’s foreign trade. will be largely 
conditioned by the Indian Government’s. Five Year Plan. 
The higher production of agricultural raw materials like 
jute and cotton provided for in the Plan will reduce the 
dependence on imports and increase the exportable surpluses 
of manufactured goods. On account of the increased per 
capita income which the Plan aims at (7%) and the raising 
‘of the level of investment expenditure per annum by well 
over 50%, the higher domestic requirements are bound to 
make themselves felt in increased demand for imports as 
well as in reduced surpluses of consumer goods: and raw 
materials. 

With the return of Germany and Japan as Hotential 
sources of supply and the possibility of developing ereever 
trade relations with countries like Czechoslovakia and Swe- 


den, which can export capital goods, it should be possible 


to diversify trade and partly correct the — lack . 
balance with the hard currency countries. 


India’s exports are likely to increase in volume by ant 
30% by 1955-56 as compared to 1948-49 and over 10% as 
compared to 1950-51. The volume of imports for 1955-56 
will, on the other hand, be about 18% more than in 1950-51. 

The representative of Malaya and British Borneo. said 


1951 had been a year of unprecedented prosperity, and 
although it had not been maintained, the current year was 
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revertheless not unsatisfactory for trade. Malaya’s rubber 
production was maintained at 582,000 tons, of which 244,000 
tons came from. small holdings. Tradq contraction , in 
Malaya -was due chiefly to fall in demand and decline in 
price of rubber. - Figures confirmed Singapore’s increasing 
role as an entrepot centre of S.E. Asia. The development 


of secondary. industries continues to’ diversify Malayan 


economy. 


The U.S. delegate (Mr. Eugene Braderman) referred 
to record production in the U.S. where in 1952 the gross 
national product amounted to almost 350 billion dollars. 
The facts and figures he cited meant, he said, that a stable 
and expanding economy in the U.S. would continue to 
provide a large market for the products of the area and a 
source of supply for import needs. . The U.S. is now buying 
many products from Asia other than raw materials. It 
would continue to be the policy of the U.S. Government to 
give the fullest consideration to the economic Cevelopmens 
needs of Asia and the Far East. 


The Australian delegate (Mr. E. P. McClintock) said 
Austtalia has special interest in her trade links with ECAFE 
countries. However, the traditional reliance of Australia on 
her exports of primary products or semi-processed goods is 
undergoing marked adjustment. Many of the _ large 
secondary industries can now set aside a percentage of their 
production for export markets. This changed supply posi- 
tion in Australia’s heavy industries is an important step 
towards supplying some of the capital equipment needed 
by countries of the ECAFE regions to sustain their deve- 
lopmental drives. 


The Japanese delegation said that prices of Japan’s 


export goods would in future be lower and more stable. 
Her foreign trade had shown contraction tendencies in 


(1952. Japan has endeavoured to shift trade to the Asian 


region, and would continue to do so, but these efforts had 
not been particularly su¢cessful so far. 


The Soviet delegate said foreign trade was profitable 


for all parties. The Soviet Union had no desire to. push 
any country out of trade and wanted to make her own 
contribution to Asian development. The volume of Soviet 
machine production in 1952, he said, was three times larger 
than in 1940. 


The Indonesian representative stressed Indonesia’s . 


susceptibility to outside price influences and the considerable 
increase in Indonesia’s population, which require an inten- 
sification of production. Rubber exports had become more 
and more, important, and dependence on these made the 
country’s economy very vulnerable. Synthetic ‘rubber, he 
agreed, was going to stay, but Indonesia was convinced 


that natural rubber could meet fair competition by improved — 
qualit. 


The Burmese delegate (U Soe Tint) said agricultural 
production was still only two-thirds of pre-war figures, and 
exports were only one-third of pre-war. Rice exports in 
1938-39 were 3.329,000 tons; whereas in 1949-50 they 
were only 1,129,000 tons increasing to 1,368,000 in the 
ensuing two years. This year Burma had been able to bring 
an additional half million acres under cultivation. 


Marketing Research—Various examples of outstanding | 


research achievements were cited. For instance U.S. re- 
search had shown the superiority of Manila hemp over 
nylon for the production of ropes used by U.S. coastguards. 
Production of paper from bagasse was another example. 
Many enquiries had been received in Formosa from the 
U.S. for paper made from bagasse, but in the Philippines, 


| ee to limited supplies of bagasse, producers were turning 


to launan (a wood product) for paper making. The Soviet 
representative, in reply to a question from the Chairman, 
said he had no information on. Soviet research facilities 
available at the mo@ment. Japan said she was looking 
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forward to a constant flow of technical. students from S. i. 
Asia for training in Japan. | 


The Philippines delegate ‘said that pesos 120 million 


worth of abaca waste could be utilized for industrial pur- 
poses in the Philippines, and about 300 kilos of abaca waste 
‘ were now being shipped to the U.S. for scientific experi- 

ments in the production of paper. Australia said her re- 
search facilities were available under the Colombo Plan in 
the . form of fellowships. 


Adventages of Sterling Area:—At the session on 
February 25 the United Kingdom delegate stressed the im- 
portance of Asian industrial development and the great 
part Asian Governments are now taking in it, especially 
in setting firm development policies, which should make for 
greater economic stability. He demurred to the Soviet 
suggestion of barter trade upon the basis of non-transfer- 
able currencies. He favoured instead the arrangements of 
the Sterling Area as a means of breaking away from bila- 
teral and barter arrangements, 


The delegate stated that countries of S.E. Asia can 
bear in mind that capital resources, knowledge and goodwill 
are available on the spot in the companies, and organiza- 
tions who have for decades been domiciled in their areas. 
They were very ready to co-operate with Governments in 
this area in working out sensible and practicable schemes 


for increased participation by the countries concerned in 
their undertakings. 


Thailand, said her delegate, exported over 1,400,000 
- tons of rice in 1952, mostly to other Asian countries, and 
expected to export 1,200,000 tons of rice in 1953, of which 
800,000 tons will be supplied to governments. 


Price Stability—-The U.K. delegate said he would cer- 
tainly like to see a steady basic minimum price for com- 
modities. If this were possible many present worries would 
disappear. He also warned that the use of _ substitute 
materials, such as synthetic rubber and plastics, would be 
a danger to many areas in this part of the world. 


The delegate from Thailand suggested that a maximum 
and minimum price might be agreed on with the actual 
price to fluctuate between the points fixed. He further 
stated that price stability would help to control the use of 
substitute materials, since synthetic goods must come into 
use if natural materials are too costly. He — a 
sort of “commodity union.’ 


Indonesia wanted free competition between natiersl and 
synthetic rubber and an open market for all wishing to 
buy rubber. India suggested that barter, within a limited 
range, would provide a solution to present trade restric- 
tions. The delegate also suggested an “Asian Payments 
Union,” in affiliation with other Unions, as an immediate 
working arrangement. The U.K. delegate warned of the 


dangers of the barter system and said such a method often. 


proved unfair to the receiving parties. 


The Netherlands delegate drew attention to the 
dangers of trade plans between Governments which may 
have a restrictive influence on trade. They tend to restrict 
trade to the quantities or values mentioned in the trade 
plans and thus interfere with the free flow of goods. They 
also cause much red tape, loss of time and thus hamper 
trade. Discussions of such trade plans often deteriorate 
into a bargaining game to bring pressure on exporting 
and importing countries, and tend to force trade into a 
direction that is commercially and economically unjustified. 
Europe has now introduced a system of liberalising trade 
by which a certain percentage of the countries’ imports 
(mostly 75%) are free from any quantitative restrictions. 

The final recommendations and resolutions will be given 
in a second instalment. 7 


(To be continued) 
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EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


- Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regul Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 


TILW AR every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(incluaing BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, J apan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES - 


By E. Rann | 


(Les Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review ) 


Monetary Gold in USA 


So far there are no visible symptoms, and no pertinent 
reasons, why the basic gold price—$35 per ounce—in this 
country should be raised. Speaking generally, there exists 
the belief abroad that America is choked with gold which 
lies dormant in its burial grounds, Fort Knox, where—until 
recently—nobody even proposed to count the large stocks 
of the yellow metal by way of checking its book-value. With 
a view of correcting exaggerated opinions, Kurt Bloch,* a 
member of the editorial staff of the outstanding journal 
“Barron’s Weekly’ supplies a lucid article on the subject 
under the caption “‘Almighty Dollar?’”’, from which the fol- 
lowing highlights are gleaned. 


The United States gold stocks now approximate $22.7 
billion, which certainly is the largest individual store of 
precious metal on earth, over ten times as great as that 
of any other free country. However, it must be borne in 
mind that America’s stupendous gold hoard is committed 
to backing the nation’s currency and bank deposits. By 
law the Federal Reserve £ystem is bound to keep a gold 
certificate reserve on hand, equal to 35% of its deposit 
liabilities and 40% of all circulating Federal Reserve notes. 
In the last week of February the total comprised $21 
billion for the former and $25.6 for the latter, or nearly 
$47 billion. Against this sum the Federal Reserve was 
obliged to hold nearly 18 billion in gold, 


This means that the United States ‘has a gold “surplus” 
of léss than 5 billion dollars, and not $22.7 billion. Even 
this margin would be wiped out in a day if the rest of 
the world would (or could) demand gold in exchange for 
part of its sizeable dollar holdings. 

What is the gold situation in foreign lands? The 
Federal Reserve Bank recently disclosed that at the end 
of 1952 foreign holdings of gold and dollars stood at $19.9 
billion. Out of this amount Canada held $2.4 billion; the 


United Kingdom and the £ area about $3.1 billion; Latin - 


America $3.3 billion, and the continent of Europe $7.4 
billion. Not only does this prove that now the rest of the 
world had more hard money than at any time since world 
war II. In addition to this fact, its position vis-a-vis the 
United States has been improving rapidly. From mid-Decem- 
ber of 1952, to the end of February, 1953, America has 
lost in gold $600 million. This figure indicates that U.S.A. 
ts running a growing deficit in its current trade account. 
The much publicized ‘dollar-gap’ seemingly has been closed. 

The reasons for the turn of events are not difficult 
to trace: firstly, U.S. economic aid to foreign nations con- 
tinues to flow at the rate of $2 billion a year; secondly, 
there is a rising volume of off-shore procurement: in Japan 
for war expenditure in Korea, in Europe for the forces 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance. If we include the 
cost of American forces stationed abroad, we arrive at 
another $2 billion per annum, or thrice as much as prior 
to June, 1950. On top of all this there exist immediate 
prospects of additional heavy expenditure abroad, due to 
fighting in Indochina, South Korea and Formosa. 


To meet such trends the United States can only. rely 
upon its traditional export surplus. 
months of 1952 such export excess amounted to merely 
$600 millions, and prospects for 1953 are still dimmer. 


* Some Far Eastern residents will remember Mr. Kurt Bloch, who— 
in 1938/39--was domiciled in Shanghai, having been associated with the 
Ministry of Finance as an outstanding economist. 


country’s economy is in tip-top shape. 


strives to encourage private industry. 


During the last six 


Foreign nations cannot afford to buy cotton, wheat and 
other American agricultural products because, expressed in 
their devalued currencies, these are too expensive. Mr. 
Bloch finds that the conclusion seems inescapable: foreign 


gold and dollar holdings will continue to rise at this coun- 


try’s expense. While the United States is at no danger 
of becoming a ‘have-not’ nation, it cannot safely persist 
in the conceit that its resources are limitless. And Mr. 
Bloch cencludes his essay by saying: “On this side of the 


Atlantic, too, one must cut one’s coat to fit the cloth. And 


the tailors would do well to recognize the right now the 


' cloth is nearing the end of the bolt.” 


Canadian Taxation 


Nothing is as sure as death and taxes. Usually the 
latter display the tendency to ‘strive to higher levels. If, 
on the contrary the scale is pointing downward, it will 
signify that either elections are near, or else that the 
Fancy, both these 
attributes are applicable to Canada’s budget now under 
consideration. True, that budget does not provide for new 


social services or extensive public works, and neither for 


a reduction in defense spending. But it. does provide for 
cuts in certain taxes, a move which is to appeal to voters. 

Canada’s new budget, at 4,462 millions, is slightly 
higher than the current: one; defense spending takes up just 
50%. Due to an increase in the gross product revenue 
is expected to rise by one billion dollars, so that revenues 


at $4.473 millions are nis i one to leave a small surplus of 
$11 million. 


Canada’s Minister of Finance, Douglas Abbott, now ~ 


offers to taxpayers aggregate redactions of $237 million, 


of which $100 million applies to lower income taxes of 


individuals, $97 millions to corporate income levies, and 
$40 millions to sundry excise taxes. The former 10% taxa- 


_tion_on sales (except on food and other essentials) remains 


virtually unchanged... The only new exception is the sales 
tax on beoks, magazines and paper. Cigarette tax is de- 
creased 4 cents; license fees on radio and TV sets are 
abolished; tax on checks are eliminated and deductions al- 
lowed on income are liberalized. 

A significant feature of the innovation is that dividends 
to the extent of 20% are exempt from taxation, in place 
of 10% as at present. In the United States dividends 
are fully taxed, which means really double taxation, tendmg 
to discourage investment in private industry. But Canada 
In the course of the 
past seven years Canada has paid off $2,225,000,000 of 
national debt, eliminating about $63,000,000 of interest 
charges. 

The vedriction in the cigarettes excise tax by 4 cents 
means a lowering from 22 to 18 cents a pack of 20. Tobacco 


manufacturers have seen fit to forego another two cents. 
In this way smoking is likely to increase, so that the — 


authorities are likely to obtain a commensurately larger 
yield. A further small concession to the taxpayer-elector 


is the deduction of medical expenses exceeding 8% of 


income, as compared to formerly 4%. In. a_ practical 
manner a married man with two children owes no tax at 
all on dividend income of $10,000. This refers to levies 


on income from Canadian securities, while American secari- 
‘ties are fully taxable north of the border. | 


Tax relief for Can&dian #corporation is of a minor 


(nature, for reduction of 3% is all, namely from 50% to 


| 
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47%. Mining concerns may henceforth charge development 
expenditure re oil or gas against their mining profits. The 
Dominion’s transfer tax on securities and stamp tax on 
money orders, have been abolished. 


_ The budget produced by Mr. Abbott places a premium 
on investments in Canada’s development by her own citi- 
gens, and only a few welcome tax benefits for the public 
at large were instituted. Now it remains to be seen whe- 
ther the investors budget will be in tune with the mood 
of the electorate. | 


Items of General Interest 


Some months ago, I pointed out in the columns of 
this Weekly that flies have become resistant to DDT. Now 
I read in my daily here that scientists in the University of 
Illimois have discovered the reason. The flies inherit the 
ability to develop an enzyme which breaks up the DDT 
chemically, rendering it non-poisonous. The _ professors’ 
work opens the way for reséarch on means of overcoming 
the flies resistance to the poison. 


According to the American Meat Institute, prices of 
cattle and wholesale beef are now less by. one-third than 
they were a year ago. The border was opened on March 
2 for the entry of Canadian cattle and meat, after it had 
been closed for one year, due to mouth and hoof disease 
in the neighboring country. 


General Electric Co. reports net earnings for 1952 of 
$151,720,000, or $5.26 a share, versus $138,117,000, or 
$4.79 a common share for 1951. Last year’s sales rose to 
a record figure of $2,623,888,000, representing an increase 
of 13.1% over the turnover for 1951. 7 


Phillips Petroleum Co. has about doubled its- natural 
gas reserves during the past three years through extensive 
discoveries. 1953 earnings are expected to mount to $5.70 
a share. Quite recently Phillips obtained land leases ex- 
tending over one million acres in Alaska, with the idea of 
drilling there for oil and gas. Quotations for the concern’s 
shares have surpassed $66. | = 


E.I. du Pont de Nemours Co. announces net earnings 
for 1952 at $224,000,000, making 4.70 -dollars a share. 
Of that total $150 million came from du Pont’s business, 
while $74 million was derived from General Motors divi- 
dends, du Pont holding about 21%- of the entire share 
issue. Net revenues for 1951 stood at $221. million, or 
$4.64 a share. 


Cinerama, Inc. limits activities to the production of 
new equipment, holding currently order for 24 such new 
theatre outfits. The making and exhibiting of Cinerama pic- 
tures has been licensed to Cinerama Productions Corpora- 
tion. Cinerama is playing to capacity audiences in New 
York’s Broadway Theatre since last October, tickets being 
sold out for 7 weeks ahead. Cinerama, Inc. receives 10% 
of box office receipts, regardless as to whether an individual 
picture is a financial success for Cinerama Productions Cor- 
poration. 


American Can Co.’s 1952 net earnings amount to 
$27,380,000 ($2.25 a share), compared with $30,137,000 
($2.50 a share) for the preceding year. 


It is not generally known that the United States is a 
_ large importer of oil which flows in at present at the rate 
of 1,100,000 per diem on an average. The Independent 
Petroleum Association of America calls for curbs on oil 
imports, maintaining that such ingress was causing serious 
damage to the domestic oil industry and to all of America’s 
industry. The foreign oil entering this country represents 
14% of U.S. demand. Unless a reduction of 300,000 bar- 
rels a day is brought about in imports, domestic exploration 


and development, as well as technological progress, will be 
retarded. 
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The booming of American business, if further proof 
be needed, is testified by the fact that today there are one 
million people more employed than were last year this time. 


How severe has been the break in textiles last year 
can be seen from the net results of Celanese, one of the 
leading synthetic fibre concerns. Celanese net profits for 
1952 stand at $9,214,000 (or 77 cents a share), versus 
$24,800,000 (or $3.56 a share) in 1951. 


Some readers of this journal may recall that I dealt 
in details, some months ago, with the dangers attached to 
the use of some miracle drugs. Parents of three death 
victims, all American children, are now suing in Court the 
makers of chloromecytin, Parke Davies & Co., for com- 
pensation of $230,000, saying that the firm’s wonder drugs 
caused the death of their children by a plastic anemia. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation’s net revenues for 1952 were 
$37,278,000, i.e. $3.67 a share, compared with $45,434,000, 
or $4.41 for 1941. 


It always is an event when General. Motors published 
its net profits. Its last announcement relates to the net 
results for 1952. Figures in brackets refer to the corres- 
ponding 1951 period. Net profits aggregate $558,721,000 
for 1952 or $6.25 a share ($506,200,000 or $5.63). G.M., 
the largest industrial concern in the world, divulges a 1952 
turnover of $7,549,000,000, an all time record. The big- 
ness of G.M. also is expressed by its tax disbursement for 
1952, namely $982,518,000. Cars and trucks produced by 
the company last year in the United States amounted to 

2,234,000 (2,829,000). 


Another industrial giant, Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey, reports net consolidated income for 1952 at $518,000,- 
000, equal to $8.55 a share. The year 1951 displayed pro- 
fits which were slightly higher, namely $528,460,000 or $8.72 
a share. Capital expenditure in 1952 amounted to $406,- 


000,000. 


Canadian Pacific Railway’ s income for 1952 shows slight 
reductions when compared with the preceding term. Last 
year’s net is indicated as $39,079,000 or $2.81 a share, 
versus $43,307,000 or $2.98 for 1951. It is reliably re- 
ported the Canadian Pacific plans to issue $50 millions in 
new shares. 


U.S. Smelting shares dropped $4 on March 12 to $554, 
because the firm reduced its quarterly dividend from 75 to 25 
cents. Royal Typewriter Co. also fell 23, points to $19% 
when the quarterly dividend was lowered from 50 cents to 
37% cents. 


Shell Oil Co.’s net revenues for 1952 are returned at 
$90,873,000, equal to $6.75 a share. The previous year’s 
income stood at $97,020,000 or $7.20 a share. Sales for 
1952 amounted to $1,142,632,000, or 7% above 1951. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. shows net income of 
$39,010,000 ($8.30 per share), compared with $36,628,000 
($7.75 a share) for 1951. On March 12 the stock rose to 
$58. 


Control over all foods has been abandoned in U.S.A. 
As a result coffee prices are rising and may mount as 
much as 10 cts. a pound in retail. Farm prices in this 
country still are on the downgrade, and it is expected that 
these will show declines for 1953 of about 9%, after having 
receded during 1951 6%. As a result farm implement sales 
divulge a drop. 


Business spending on plant, equipment and industrial 
buildings, while still robust, appears to be at its zenith by 
now. General expectations see a falling off beginning with 
the second half of this year. 


Employment in the aircraft industry round Los Angeles 


has increased 22% in the course of the past 12 months; 
however, seemingly the rapid advance may soon level off. 


| 
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GKONG’S TRADE IN 1953 


The total value figure of $553. 
million for the Colony’s visible trade 
during February, 1953, showed a 
marked decrease of $86.1 million 
(13.5%) compared with the preceding 
month of January, 1953 according to 
figures issued by the H.K. Dept of Com- 
merce & Industry. The fall was to 
some extent affected by the Chinese 
New Year holidays during the month 
which was also a short one. This 
figure compared with the 1952 monthly 
average of $556.5 million’ indicates 
only a slight decrease of $2.6 million 
(0.5%). 

Imports at $325.8 million were $51. 8 
million (13.7%) less than the previous 
month but compared with the 1952 
monthly average of $314.9 million an 
increase of $10.9 million (3.4%) was 
‘recorded. Big increases in_ import 
values as compared with the 1952 
monthly average were recorded for 
Burma (plus 441%), Western Germany 
(plus 91%), France (plus 90%), Indo- 
nesia (plus 88%), Thailand (plus 70%), 
South Korea (plus 36%). Netherlands 
(plus 35%) and North Borneo (plus 
31%). Noteworthy reductions in value 
in imports were recorded for Eevnt 
(—81%), Norway (—76%). Indochina 
(—60%), Formosa (—50%). Canada 
(—48%), Philippines (—44%), Den- 
mark (—43%). India (—43%), Javan 
(—41%), Italy (—85%), U.S.A. 
(—382%), Cevlon (—31%) and Aus- 
tralia (28%). 

Exports at $228.1 million fell bv 
$34.4 million (138.1%) as compared 
with the previous month and were 
$13.5 million (5.6%) less than the 1952 
monthly average of $241.6 million. 
Main individual increases on the basis 
of the 1952 monthly average were:— 
Italv (plus 434%), Belgium (plus 
358%), France (plus 78%). China. ex- 
cluding Formosa (plus 75%), India 
(nlus 72%), Australia (plus 41%). 
Western Germany (plus 41%) and 
Ceylon (vlus 38%). Countries show- 
ing considerably reduced value for ex- 
vorts were:— Egvpt (—98%), Pakis- 
tan (—87%), Indonesia (—67%), 
Denmark (—58%), Formosa (—47%), 
Thailand (—47%), U.S.A. (—44%), 
Burma (—36%), Canada (—24%) 
and South Korea (—21%).. 

Trade Control: The number of im- 


port and export licences issued was as 
follows :— 


Monthly 

February January Averages 

1953 19538 for 1952 

Import 7,926 8,511 6.890 
Export 10,456 12,070 13,168 


Essential Supplies Certificates: De- 
spite a short month and the incidence 
of Chinese New Year, there were 1,691 
applications for these Certificates of 
which 1,599 were issued. This, though 
lower than January (1,819), is con- 
siderably above December (1, 340) and 
the monthly average for 1952. There 
were 35 cancellations. 

The United Kingdom again headed 
the list followed by Japan and_ the 
U.S.A., the last named narrowing its 


gap. Germany also propor- 


EVIEW 


were less active 


tionately... during the holiday period with the re- 
H.K. IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, FEBRUARY 1953 3 
With Cumulative Totals & Monthly Averages for the Year, 
& Comparative Monthly Averages for 1952 
| Monthly Monthly 
February Jan./Feb. Average Average 
1953 1953 1953 1952 
Merchandise $ $ > 
United Kingdom ........ 40,252,882 90,898,118 45,449,059 39,198,632 
3,273,763 7,972,904 3,986,452 4,564,871 
126,122 476,853 238,426 183,684 
15,214,395 30,850,976 15,425,488 13,658,171 
New Zealand a 10,000 5,000. 80,893 
North Borneo ............ 2,902,731 6,486,640 3,243,320 2,216,020 
8,174,261 18,342,500 - 9,171,250 7,504,216 
South Africa 507,180 2,110,132 1,055,066 
West Africa (British) | 
East Africa (British) 160,307 4,001,118 000.5 559 4,094,352 
Central Africa | 

Indies .... — — 
Britis ........: — 1,892 946 
British Common- 3,025,761 
wealth, Other ........ ~~ 1,861,421 4,792,225. “2.396,113 
319,927 966,242 483, 1,678,642 
African Countries, 

187,354 269,958 134,979 310,386 
12,510,061 . 26,713,518 13,356,759 18,442,000 
Central America ........ 122,151 179,893 89,946 
— 5,8 90 
South American 678,790 

Countries, Other .... 75,278 75,278 37,639 | 
Burma .... ~~ 22,962,079 17,274,752 8,627,376 2,392,742 
China (excluding 

Formosa (Taiwan) .:.. 1,854,996 12,387,524 ~ 6,193,762 3,723,489 
1,437,937 3,774,815 1,887,407 3,578,509 
4,370,055 6,268,402 3,134,201 2,321,626 
Korea, ............. 1,057,004 . 1,985,062 992,531 774,882 
Macao 5,390,809 11,920,832 5,960,416 5,158 .947 
501,720 1,092,308 546,154 893,748 
28,916,515 56,584,615 28,292,308 17,054,800 
Middle & Near East i. 

61,712 219,008 109,504 
Central Asian 

254,024 485,866 242,933 1,604,982 
United States Oceania 154,500 527,500 263,750 
Oceania, n.e.s. ©........-.. 4,625 4,625 25312 
6,972,654 10,112,594 5,056,297 5,873,524 
840,740 4,425,829 2,212,9%4 1,482,532 
10,165,232. 19,477,732 9,738,866 5,845,023 
Germany (Western) . 18,900,595 37,613,474 18,806,737 9,908,110 
6,771,783 28,126,428 14,063,214 10,467,625 
Netherlands ................ 12,149,444 . 30,054,328 15,027,164 9,015,062 
328,319 1,075,350 537,675 1,365,068 
ie 1,879,970 4,472,547 2,286,274 1,968,776 
Switzerland _.............. 10,735,666 19,964,393 9,982,197 9,156,394 

— 192 96 121,667 
Austria eke 671,302 1,914,067 957,034) 

22,030 199,006 99,503 

Turke — — 

European Countries, 

577,689 871,159 435,579 
Total Merchandise .... 325,804,619 703,434,324 351,717,162 314,957,290 
Total Gold & Specie . 181,245 386,846 193,423 684,520 
Grand. . 325,985,864 703,821,170 351,910,585 315,641,810° 
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sult that the number of major seizures 
fell to 18 of whieh 10 were intercep- 
tions by launch patrols. The goods 
were mainly iron pipes, cuttings, and 


Two important seizures of wireless 
and electrical apparatus and of carbon 
steel tool bits and twist drills were 
made on the Macao ferries. 


black plate and galvanized iron sheets. 


Smuggling of dutiable cigarettes and 


H.K. EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, FEBRUARY 1953 


With Cumulative Totals & Monthly Averages for the Year, 
& Comparative Monthly Averages for 1952 


Grand ‘Total 


Monthly 
Februa Jan./Feb Average verage 
"1953. 1953 1953 1952 
United Kingdom ........ 8,222,233 15,183,82 
Australia 2,053,584 3,780,229 1,890,114 1,459,720 
1,228,247 4,629,923 2,314,962 1,622,607 
Ceylon 1,213,203 2,664,773 1,332,387 878,709 
Malaya .. 29,808,661 70,211,440 35,105,720 34,796,142 
New Zealand 323,097 525,522 262,761 297,621 
North Borneo 1,605,812 4,674,654 2,837,827 | 1,539,686 
Pee 599,600 1,443,385 721,693. 4,579,340 
South Africa .... 394,615 1,318,692 659,346 
West Africa (British) 1,268,567 2,598,771 1,299,385 ian 
East Africa (British) 859,316 1,763,167 881,583 2,941, 4 
Central Africa | 
(British) . 716,319 1,626.035 813,017 
British West Indies .... - 640,577 1,295,920 647,960 3 | 
ritis ommon- 
wealth, Other ........ 1,108,789 2,404,450 1,202,225 : 
Egypt ... SO eae 4,203 74,853 37,426 186,007 
African Countries, 
Other . 3,677,453 7,878,916 3,939,458 2,916,905 
Central America ._..._.. 717,137 1,771,235 885,617 1,000,975 
Argentina _.. — — 
Brazil | 25,610. 12,805 938,713 
South American 
Countries, Other __. 420,427 1,130,481 565,240 
Chi cludin 
75,955,535 157,747,265 78,873,683 43,336,014 
Formosa (Taiwan) ... 9,249,388 19,440,359 9,720,180 17,286,209 
Indochina ........... 2,911,565 7,019,811 3,509,906 2,930,862 
14,457,149 34,917,484 17,458,742 44,000,390 
11,981,702 31,824,673 15,912,337 10,802,374 
K Seuth 1,486,894 4,120,255 2,060,128 1,880,886 
6,633,947 15,200,250 7,600,125 7,404,549 
3,789,666 8,717,031 4,358,516 3,780,676 
A 10,700,673 24,598,781 12,299,392 20,257,497 
Middle & Near East 3 
fe : 1,000,575 2,628,789 1,314,394 
4,190 11,110 5,555 1,381,761 
United States Oceania 539,253 1,000,443 500,221 
Oceania, n.e.s. 263,246 292,152 146,076 
Belgium .......... 1,993,136 3,510,277 1,755,139 435,026 
Denmark ...... 352,770 1,253,471 626,735 ~ 847,947 
nv (We t 3,980,562 5,342, 671. 
$4,864,242 15,528,548 17,764,274 2,128,670 
Netherlands 3,250,600 7,106,574 3,553,287 3,135,621 
Norway 500,868 1,095,929 547,964 446,548 
280,357 565,048 282,524 297,067 
Switzerland .. 125,799 231,289 115,644 218,478 
54,040 104,511 52,255 
Total Merchandise .... 228,121,613 490,577,719 245,288,860 241,584,172 
Total Gold & Specie .. 356,597 667,930 | 333,965 1,180,869 
. 228,478,210 


491,245,649 245,622,825 242,765,041. 


. cotton yarn by $812,262; 
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Chinese tobacco and the illicit distil- 
lation of Chinese wine decreased. On 
the other hand 277 bottles of non- 
Chinese liquor were seized: Of these 
219 of various brands were located 


“among. the coal bunkers of the ss. 


‘Helikon.”’ 


Revenue: Revenue at $5,885,202.09 
showed a fall of about 20% compared 
with the previous month. All items 
produced lower returns with the ex- 
ception of hydrocarbon oils which were 
slightly higher. 

The estimated total revenue of 
$69,000,000 for the current financial 
year was passed during the month and 
the sum of $71,726,061 collected by 
the end of February. Tobacco, local- 
ly-manufactured liquor, and_ table 
waters have all exceeded their estimates 
and hydrocarbon oils will probably 
reach the figure originally anticipated. 
Short falls occur for liquor, perfumed 
spirits, and proprietary medicines and 
toilet preparations. 

Supplies: Supplies of rice, sugar and 
frozen meat continued to be procured 
on Government Account. Imnvorts 
during the month of Government and 


Commercial rice from Bangkok and 


Rangoon totalled 27,937 tons. 

Stocks of coal remain. above the 
normal level and ample supplies are 
available for local use and for bunker- 
ing. Supplies of firewood continue to 
be satisfactory; 21,320 tons were im- 
ported commercially from all sources 
during the month. 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURED 
GOODS 


Exports for January 1953 


Exports during January 1953 of 
locally-made goods, shown’ under 
separate items in the Trade Classifica- 
tion List, amounted to a declared value 
of $37,617,195 or 14.3% of the 
Colony’s total export trade for the 
month, according to HK Govt figures. 
This was a fall of around 7% from the 
monthly average for 1952 of $40.5 
million. 

The principal items exported were: 
cotton singlets $7.1 million; shirts 
$4.8 m; cotton fabrics $4.1 m; cotton 
yarn $4 m; footwear $3.9 m; enamelled 
household ware $3 m; electric torches 
$2.3 m; towels, not embroidered $1.3 


Certificates of Origin and Imperial 
Preference issued by the HK Dept 
of Commerce & Industry in respect 
to countries requiring these documents 
totalled respectively 2225 & 2570, and 
with Form 120A (Malaya): 503 and 
Comprehensive Certificates of Origin 2 
represented an encouraging grand total 
of 5300. The value of locally-made 
products exported thereunder (included 
in the foregoing total of $37.6 million) 
was $15,519,895 which represented an 
increase of $220,455 over December 
exports. The principal increases were: 
shirts & 
garments by $934,615; rubber shoes 
by $284,426; wolfram bv $254,340. 
Noticeable decreases were: knittedware 


by $389,827; enamelware by $360,040; 
rattanware by $459,776. | 
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Hongkong Manufactured Goods 
Exports to Principal Markets in 1952 
(Shown under .Separate Items in Trade Classification List) 
The major local products exported Cotton yarn & Cotton, yarn & 
from Hongkong during 1952 to the thread, grey, thread, grey, 
principal markets, as shown under 10s" but single; over 
separate items in ‘the Trade Classifica- | Ee Wer 20s 20s, but not | 
tion List, amounted in value to $486,- de “Lb. 22.322.135 94,124,407 over 32s Lb. 2,728,400 13 821 908 
201,622 (including those shipped under count .... Paki 1.704,000 8,703,038 
Imperial Preference Certificate, Cer- Pakistan 4,482,397 21,544,885. "154,400 799.178 
of Origin). Comprehensive Burma 5,187,399 21,223,029 Indonesia 762,000 3,831,808 
Formos. is...... 4,648,204 18, 162,211 | 
Of these goods, cotton clothing came “ l ks, 
first with exports valued Indonesia ........ 5, 115, 200 406, 583 Drills, due 
million (singlets $95.3 m, shir 339,360 1,253,392 bleached 
m), cotton yarn was second with $137.5 Korea, South - 810,000 3,590,000 Sa. “ya. en 6,346,884 12,158,660 
440 Philippines "261,100 1,162,425 United Kingdom 757,629 1,561,721 
tric torches fourth with $40 m, and Mal 810,820 1,992,237 
fifth with $26 Thailand .....:.:.. 1,468,800 5,745,479 1,406,039 3’397 604 
dditiona etails are given in the ’ 
Pas Economie Seaview of Cot*on yarn & Indonesia 2. 739, 120 4,243,517 
12, 1953 ol. , No. 7, page 212). thread, grey, Shirtings 
The main markets for HK products up to incl. | : tH hed)’ 
in 1952 were: Indonesia, Malaya, single Lb. 5,189,349 18,615,907 3,264,243 4,403,664 | 
which bivehdeed 428,000 1,520,935 Indonesia ........ 2,448,355 3,299,278 | 
78% of locally-made goods. » 688,000 2,207,350 Philippines 492, 560 587,678 
Principal Markets for HK Goods 1952 Indonesia... 1,236,000 4,416,198 
% of 3 7,581,346 ,526,184 
ndonesia .......... 158,594, Indonesia ........ 2,164,000 2,751,231 
57,859,618 11.9 over 32s Lb. 1,804,500 10,954,172 philinpines 1,289,004 1,435,086 
HONGKONG MANUFACTURED GOODS indonesia 
| imp, Pret. Shirts Doz 1,086,574 49,240,650 
i 19,050 1,131,984 
$ United Kingdom 
| 2 4, 
United Kingdom .......... 1,261,792 61,374 1928106 
West Africa (Br.) ........- 886,628 370,584 1,257,212 British Comm. | 
307,499 925,953 1,233,452 nther 165,685 5,547,238 
Kast Africa (Br.) 1,110,300 616,970 1,727,270 Indonesia 458,056 20,649,816 
New Zealand 42,700 41,524 84,224 
Novth Borneo (Br.) 15,208 60,509 95717 8,885,570 4,546,772 
West Indies (Br.) .............. 66,008 621,237 687,245 531,158 831,954 
Be, Other 460,970 295,444 756,414 Thailand .......... 3,989,955 4,540,196 
Afr. Countries, Other 20,243 12,249 32,492 
& 1,713,905* 1,718,905 Fruits, fruit 
-Central America ................ , 346,578 898 347,476 peel, parts of 
South America ................. 141,375 — 141,375 plants, drain- 
European Countries, 322,141 322,141 lades, fruit 
Asian Countries, 502,837 502,837 jellies, fruit 
9,628,565 5,891,330 15,519,895 | pulps Lb. .... 48,780 57,827 
Note: * $1,459,565 under C.O., $254,340 under C.C.O. Thailand ...:..:... 21,839 26,208 


~ 
— 
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Fish, fish pro- : | Electric torches Footwear ' of 
in air- 1 973, 650 40,043,484 
tight contain- | ials with rub- 
ers Lb. ........ 724,587 1,675,495 United Kingdom 190,780 2,017,359 oles 
Africa (British) 105,802 2,695,176 a eke 300,093 10,935,341 
68,321 244,776. Ceylon 22.780 968,076 United Kingdom 194,578 6,913,809 
enamels, and Pakistan... 35,087 752,694 foot. 
Lb. ................ 4,687,412 7,411,232 Central America 101,524 2,028,750 pairs 109.288 6.316.761 
Bu 10, 38,484 1, 569, 149 United Kingdom 69,221 4,049,873 
Indonesia 207,625 6, 149.529 Canada .......... 8,734. 520,622. 
Yhailand .......... 63,115 1,412,379 
varnishes Lb. 809,234 2,389,534 54,625,324 13,931,631 
Thailand 330,334 937,140 Formosa 4,802,738 1 903.895 substitutes 
Iron & steel Thailand 7,652,680 1,934,790 Malaya 2.680 271,810. 
Malays 12,615 513,774 Doz, ............ 5,656,038 4,054,292 vacuum flasks 
put United Kingdom 536,490 388,951 jugs, com- 
India 716,280 488,718 Flete Doz, 88,054 5,788,999 
Household uten- Indonesia ...... 1,513,604 1,175,541 Malaya ............ 31,976 2,272,980 
sils of iron | Indonesia es 8,669 586,694 
& steel aon. 16,097 1,157,045 
(British) — 6,307,810 Malaya, , 60 1,398,462 & other 
Malaya ........... — . 2,321,794 8,585 
Thailand ...... — 8,995,505 Formosa ........ 
Household uten- Articles made 
sils of alumi- Matches Case 14,687 2,591,697 of plastics, 
— 6,01 2,741 Malaya ............ 2,749 551,317 M.€.8. .....------- 4,291,445 
Malaya .......... 758,938 Pakistan ........ 6,680 1,136,700 Malaya ............ 941,003 
Indonesia ........ — . 4.820.901 Thailand _........ 2,833 476,701 Indonesia ........ — 2,119,959 


WHEELOCK “MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P. O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


Fl NANCE 

SHIPPING. 
SHIPBUILDING 

REAL ESTATE | 

INSURANCE. 

| WAREHOUSING 


The Wheeloek ‘Marden Cain’ have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, ‘SHanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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HONGKONG DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 


Annual Report April Ist 


_ The salient feature of the past year was the increasing 


and unavoidable degree of restrictions on trade which had. 


to be imposed as a result of the war in Korea. In terms 
of tonnage the volume of trade was already declining at 


the end of 1951 but this factor tended to be overlooked 


because ‘of the striking rise in commodity prices which 
followed the outbreak of fighting in Korea. In fact, while 
the value figures for 1951 showed that the Colony’s trade 
was up by $1,800.1 millions over the 1950 total of $7,503.2 
millions, the volume figures showed exactly the opposite, 
being 1,238,898 tons less than the 1950 figure of 7;084,384 
tons. Substantial additions to the list of prohibited exports 
were made in March, 1951, and sweeping powers to prevent 
smuggling were taken. On 25th June, 1951, Hongkong in 
accordance with the United Nations Resolution of 18th 


May, 1951, introduced import controls over a wide range 


of strategic materials and further extended the existing 
export controls to cover the same range of commodities. 


Merchants had already suffered severe losses as a result 


of the ruthless embargo imposed in December, 1950, by the 
United States Government.on shipments to China, including 
also shipments to Hongkong and Macao, and industrialists 
suddenly found themselves short of many raw materials 
customarily obtained from America. When the new import 
and export controls were imposed in Hongkong, merchants’ 
difficulties were increased because they were not allowed 
to take delivery of their cargoes until they could prove 
that they were for local consumption or intended for re- 
export to an acceptable destination. The position was fur- 
ther aggravated by the fact that there had been a shortage 
of shipping space for goods from Europe and it was not 
until the summer and autumn of 1951 that shipments came 
forward against orders placed at the beginning of the year. 
Cancellation of orders often proved impossible and many 
importers found themselves saddled with goods which they 
were unable to dispose of. The marked excess of imports 
over exports and the fact that merchants were unable to 
deliver their goods to the dealers on whose behalf they had 
placed their orders caused considerable dislocation to the 
Colony’s economy and resulted in the tying up of large 
amounts of capital. 7 


Prolonged negotiations were necessary with the United 
States authorities to obtain release of offloaded cargoes and 
to convince them of the effectiveness of Hongkong’s con- 
trols. A system of certificates guaranteeing that certain 
goods were genuinely required for use in Hongkong and 
would not be re-exported was introduced at the end of 
1950 to obtain the release from the United States of mate- 
rials urgently required for, Hongkong industries. This 
system was extended to cover strategic imports from all 
countries when the June import-export controls were in- 
troduced and has proved of the utmost benefit in ensuring 
continued supplies of essential materials. The original 


system only covered supplies for endusers but was later 
extended to goods such as motor and truck tyres, car 


atteries, electrical instruments, building materials and other 
Mods normally held in stock by sole agents and distributed 
through dealers. The controlled sales system, devised on 
the advice of the Trade Advisory Committee assisted, where 
necessary, by technical experts in various branches of busi- 
ness, provided a means whereby the satisfactory disposal 
of goods not lending themselves to enduse control could 
be achieved. The machinery is complex and imposes a 

eat deal of work upon importer, distributor and the 
epartment alike but it: has justified itself by keeping 
legitimate local trade in such articles moving. By the 
@nd of March, 1952. Hongkong’s controls over strategic 


materials were generally accepted as effective by most foreign _ 


Governments and difficulties of procurement of essential 
raw materials had been reduced to a minimum. js 


* To counterbalance the reduction in the Colony’s trade 
caused by these controls increased efforts were made to 
promote the sales of Hongkong products overseas and to 


Committee many initial defects in the 
establish new markets. ~Hongkong was represented at the. 


1951 to March 31st 1952 


ECAFE Trade Promotion Conference at Singapore in Octo- 
ber 1951 by a delegation of businessmen under the leader- 


ship. of an Assistant Director of the Department. An ex- 
hibition of Hongkong products organized by the Chinese 
Manufacturers Union in Singapore at the same time as 
the conference provided -a-most successful practical example 
of trade promotion. The ninth Annual Exhibition of Hong- 


kong Products also organized by the Chinese Manufacturers 


Union was opened by the Right Honourable Oliver Lyttleton 
M.P., P.C., Secretary of State for the Colonies, whose 
address at the opening ceremony was highlighted by his 
assertion of the confidence of His Majesty’s Government 
in the future of Hongkong and in its ability to overcome 
the economic difficulties being experienced. Government 
assistance in. the development of trade was exemplified by 
the creation of a new post of Trade Promotion Officer. 


“Many of the initial difficulties caused by the Amesican 


embargo were due in no small measure to the. inadequacy 
of Hongkong’s trade statistics. A notable step to remedy 
this deficiency was taken on Ist January, 1952, when the 


United Nations Standard Trade Classification was adopted, 
Hongkong being the second Colony to change over to the 


new system. The Trade Returns were printed by the Govern- 


ment Printing Department in a new form which enabled 


them to appear in the month following that to which they 
related. At the same time the Department of Statistics 
was absorbed into the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry and was reorganized as a Statistical Office. = 


The cessation of rice imports from China threw a 
strain on the resources of the Supplies Division which was 
obliged in addition to procurement from traditional sup- 


pliers such as Thailand and Indochina to purchase rice - 
from as far afield as Italy and there were indications — 


that purchases from marginal sources would be necessary 
throughout 1952. Congestion and strikes at Caleutta made 
coal purchases difficult but the cessation of firewood ship- 
ments from China was soon remedied by increased sup- 
plies from’ British North Borneo. bes 


Trade with Japan was conducted under Open Account 
arrangements by the Supplies Division until the beginning 


of September, 1951, when Hongkong was included in the 


Sterling Area Payments Agreement. The result of the 
transfer was, as anticipated, a decline in exports to Japan 
financed through Hongkong and in the spring of 1952 
measures had to be taken ‘at the request of Her Majesty’s 
Government to limit the Colony’s adverse balance with 
Japan by temporary restrictions on imports. 


Japanese competition 
throughout the year and Hongkong manufacturers were at 


a disadvantage in many instances because they had to pur- ~ 


chase their raw materials from more expensive sources than 
those available to Japan. The textile industry in particular 
suffered through the refusal of the United States Govern- 


made itself increasingly ‘felt 


ment to release American cotton and, although this problem © 


was eventually resolved, by the time the U.S. Government 
was prepared to resume shipments, cotton prices elsewhere 


had fallen heavily and the advantages of purchase from 


America had disappeared. 


Unsettled conditions and the administration of the new : 


trade controls threw’a heavy burden upon the whole staff 
of the Department. 


who received the fullest assistance and cooperation from 
the Police and the Royal Navy. The provision of two 
additional new launches at the end of the year was of 
considerable value. The major shipping and godown com- 


panies cooperated admirably in the administration of the © 


As was to be expected, there was an ‘ 
increase in attempts at smuggling which called for the 
utmost vigilance on the part of the small Revenue staff, 


new controls and as a fesult of the excellent assistance ~ 
rendered by the unofficial members of the Trade Advisory 


ade control machinery 


_ were brought to light and quickly remedied. 5 


3 

? 
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The year -was one of difficulty and strain and adjust- 
ment was at times a slow and painful process. Trade with 
China which had been severely curtailed by the. restrictions 
on export was further reduced’ to a mere trickle while the 
Chinese People’s Government’s anti-corruption campaign 
was in progress during the spring of 1952. Yet in spite 
of these setbacks which coincided with a world-wide business 


_rezession, the Colony’s economy proved remarkably resilient 


and it was with a feeling of cautious optimism that Hong- 
kong businessmen faced.the summer of 1952. 


ECONCMIC DIVISION: (i) The Colony’s Trade— 
In the remarks which follow, the period January-December, 
1951, as covered by the annual Trade Returns, is referred 


The value-figures for the year showed a further in- 
crease compared with the preceding year of 1950. Imports 
at $4,870.3.- million were up by 28.6% and exports at 
$4,433.0 million up by 19.3%, the total volume of visible 
trade at $9,303.3 million having increased by 24.0%. 
though the value-figure for the year was the highest ever 
recorded, it was considerably inflated by the steep rise 
in commodity prices following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Koréa and tonnage figures actually fell from 7,084,384 
long tons in 1950 to 5,845,486 long tons in 1951. All the 
high value figures were recorded for the early months of 
the year and as the progressively severe controls imposed 
over imports and exports of a strategic nature took effect, 
the monthly value figures for the latter part of the year 
were below those for the corresponding months of 1950. 
A feature of the period from July to the end of the year 
was the marked excess of imports over exports, which 
resulted in the tying up of considerable sums of capital. 


: Trade with China was greatly affected by the restric- 
tions imposed. Imports were considerably reduced from 


July to October, although over the year as a whole they 


‘amounted to $863.1 million or 0.6% 


million. 


more than 1950. 
Exports at $1,603.8 million showed an increase of 9.8% 


over the 1950 figure but $1,151.2 million of these exports 


_ by value were made during the first six months and from 


August onwards there ‘was a progressive. decline until 
December when exports for the month amounted to a mere 
$51.8 million. ‘ 


The United Kingdom’s share of the Colony’s trade 
for 1951 as compared with the preceding year increased 
from 10.7% to 12.7% on imports and from 4.5% to 4.8% 
on exports. In actual figures imports from the United 
Kingdom were valued at $619.1 million as against $404.7 
million and exports at $214.6 million as against $168.3 


Imports from the USA fell from $655.3 million in 
1950 to $373.5 million in 1951 and exports from $308.7 
million to $162.5 million, a decrease of over 40% in both 
figures. The decline was mainly due to restrictions on 
imports and exports imposed by the United States Govern- 
ment since December; 1950. Exports remained at a low 
level throughout the year but. imports increased in the 
middle of the year, as offloaded cargoes were released 


and thereafter essential supplies for the Colony’s indus- 


. Thailand, 


tries began to come forward in greater quantities. 


Trade with Japan for the year showed considerable im- 
provement as compared with the preceding year; an increase 


of 70.6% on imports and an increase of 59.5% on exports 


being recorded. 


Imports from Indonesia increased from $80.1 million 
to $90.3 million but exports rose sharply from $122.7 mil- 
lion to.$224.8 million, an increase of nearly 100%. There 


gre indications that export trade with this country will 


_. Due to the continuation of hostilities in Korea trade 
with North Korea during 1951 has not revived. 


According to the 1951 value-figures Hongkong’s prin- 
cipal sourees of supply in order of importance were China, 
United Kingdom, Malaya, Japan, U.S.A., Germany, India, 


Pakistan, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, France, 


Belgium ‘and: Macao. Her chief markets also in order of 


- Importance were China, Malaya, Indonesia, Macao, United 
Kingdom, Japan, Pakistan, 


and Formosa. . 


Al-. 
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The principal items of import for 1951 in order of 
value (figures in millions of dollars) were: Textile fabrics 
and small wares ($428.8) ; Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ($405.1); rubber and rubber manu- 
factures ($353.8); textile materials, raw or simply prepared 
($312.5); miscellaneous manufactured articles ($246.0); 
iron and steel ($211.0); miscellaneous crude or simply 
prepared products: ($183.6); pulp, paper and cardboard 
($183.1); dyeing, tanning and colouring substances ($167.6) ; 
cereals ($165.5); animal and vegetable oils ($161.8); pro- 
ducts for heating, lighting and power, lubricants and related 
products ($156.7); vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their preparations ($131.1); ma- 
chinery, apparatus and appliances other than electrical 
($118.7); yarns and threads ($111.0); and sugar and sugar 
confettionery ($101.3). Principal items of export were: 
textile fabrics and small wares ($432.0); chemical elements 
and compounds; pharmaceutical products ($407.2); rubber 
and rubber manufactures ($350.6); miscellaneous manu- 
factured articles ($318.6); yarns and threads ($285.0); 
miscellaneous crude or simply prepared products ($219.0); 
clothing and underwear of textile materials; hats of all 
materials ($206.9); iron and steel ($203.9); manufactures 
of base metals ($182.3); dyeing, tanning and colouring 
substances ($180.1); pulp, paper and cardboard ($164.7); 
animal and vegetable oils ($142.9); and vegetables, roots 
and tubers chiefly used for human food and their: prepara 
tion ($129.2). 


(ii) Industry—A total of 10,758 Imperial Preference 
Certificates and 29,151 Certificates of Origin were issued. 
These represent a decline and a substantial increase of 
1,913 and 12,308 respectively on the corresponding figures 
for the preceding year. The total value of locally manu- 
factured goods covered by these Certificates was $303,424,- 
934, of which figure the six outstanding products in ex- 
portable value were cotton yarn ($115,236,533), cotton 
plecegoods ($38,292,960), flashlights ($16,638,075), rubber 
shoes ($15,705,962), shirts, suits, clothing $14,208,865), 
knitted wear ($12,996,892). 


Hongkong again participated in the Commonwealth 
Section of the British Industries Fair held at Earls Court, 
London, from 30th April to 11th May, 1951, the products 
of approximately 70 manufacturers being exhibited. — 


(i) Import and Export Control—Mention has been 
made earlier in this Report of the system introduced to 
guarantee Hongkong’s needs in respect of essential raw 
materials. The system of Essential Supplies Certificates 
was first introduced in December, 1950, and up to 3ist 
March, 1952, 17,359 such certificates had been issued. 


During the period under review there was a consider- 
able increase in the number of Import and Export Licences 
issued, 76,670 being for Imports and 114,156 for Exports. 


Civ) Statistics—The Department of Statistics was 
closed on 31st December, 1951, and the work of that 
Department was taken over by the Statistical Office of the 


Devartment of Commerce and Industry from lst January, 
1952. 


Throughout the year a monthly statistical Supplement 
to the Gazette was compiled in consultation with the heads 
of departments concerned, in which figures relating to eco- 


nomic and other subjects were tabulated and analysed for 
public information. ~ 


REVENUE DIVISION: (i) Revenue—The total net 
revenue collected during the year was the highest on record. 
At a figure of $85,549,346.62 it showed an increase of over 
$5% millions above the previous record in 1950-51. The 
major source of revenue was duty on tobacco which ac- 
counted for $37,860,938.49.. The two next important 
sources were duty on liquor which came to $18,532,061.29 
and duty on hydrocarbon oils which totalled $15,281,152.85. 


.The five commodities which are dutiable in Hongkong pro- 


duced a return of over $77% millions. 


(ii) Seizures—A reduced volume of dutiable commo- 
dities compared with the previous year was seized. The © 
number of cigarettes fell from 66 millions to 45 millions 
and Chinese tobacco from 17,800 pounds to 14,300 pounds. 
Only 3,000 gallons of Chinese liquor were seized compared 


- 
| 
to. 
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with the extraordinary amount of 367,000 gallons in 1950-. 


51. 


On the other hand with the introduction of restrictions 
on the import and export of specified articles large quan- 
tities of a variety of items were confiscated to the Crown. 
These ranged from over 90,000 gallons of petroleum pro- 
ducts and 52% tons of hoop steel to four X-ray sets and 
99 military telephone sets. 


A new revenue station was opened at Fan Ling cross- 
roads in September, 1951. Its location is well-suited for 
examining road and rail traffic crossing the border. The 
old station in rented accommodation at Sheung Shui was 
given up as well as rented amar vers we Women Revenue 
Officers at Taipo. 


A simple new concrete building was constructed and 
occupied at Man Kam To in December, 1951. This *station 
controls the main traffic route by road at the border and is 
manned daily from the main station at Fan Ling. 


Two new patrol launches of modern design were de- 
livered in the middle of March, 1952. These are welcome 
additions to the resources of the department in preventing 
smuggling by sea. 

Some increases in the establishment became necessary 
to cope with the additional work_imposed on revenue staff 
as a result of new trade controls. 


SUPPLIES DIVISION: (i) General—The Depart- 


‘ment’s main trading activities continued to be in respect 


of rice, sugar, frozen meat, coal and firewood. Stocks of a 


~ limited range of other foodstuffs were alSo maintained. | 


Ration schemes were operated for rice, sugar, butter and 
for part of the year for firewood and coal. Commercial 
imports of butter, margarine, canned meats, corned beef, 


bacon and ham, and I.W.A. flour had to be restricted to 


approved import quotas which were allocated to — 
by the Department. 


(ii) Rice—At the beginning of the year some rice 


was continuing to come from China and this had a hene- 


ficial effect on the price of commercial rice. In June, 1951, 


the Chinese authorities discontinued the issue of export 


licences for rice. It was then necessary to encourage 
further commercial imports of rice from Thailand and to 
import larger quantities’ on Government account. In 
August, 1951, the import regulations were revised to per- 
mit all kinds of ‘rice to be imported commercially from 
Thailand. Prices in the latter half of the year showed 
a strong tendency to rise, and as Government supplies 
were cheaper, there was a ‘marked increase in the offtake 
from Government stocks. By the end of the year, stocks 
had been reduced to a low level and strenuous efforts were 
being made to secure delivery of additional supplies. 


At the end of 1951, 13,698 tons remained to be de- 
livered out of the 80,000 tons which the Thai Government 
had contracted to deliver during that year. 9,000 tons of 
this back-log were eventually added to a further quantity 
of 72,000 tons which Thailand agreed to supply by Septem- 
ber, 1952, at somewhat increased prices. In order to meet 
the increased demand for Government rice, purchases were 
made from other. sources of supply including 20,000 tons 
from Indochina, and 11,000 tons from Italy. 

Rationed rice continued to be distributed through one 
wholesale agent and a chain of 194 retail shops, and the 
ration entitlement per person was unchanged at 16% catties 
per month. In addition, direct issues were made to the 
Social Welfare Office and to a number of charitable esta- 
blishments, and a special ration for heavy workers was 
issued to firms on: the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioner of Labour. 


During the year the shortage of supplies of gunny 
bags from India continued, and arrangements were main- 
tained to collect second hand gunnies from retail ration 
oe s and to buy new gunnies in Calcutta for delivery 

angkok to be available to bag the purchases of Thai- 
a rice. At the close of the year arrangements had been 
made to ensure that adequate supplies would be available 
and there was some indication that the supply position 
might ease: 


Since the particulaily in the latter 
half of the year, was for issues of rice to exceed. arrivals 
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of. new stock, it was not always found possible to utilize 
fully the space in Government’s own godowns. These were, 
however, profitably operated and by the énd of the year 
the difference between storage charges at current com- 
mercial rates and actual costs incurred in maintaining and 


operating the Government godowns amounted to $195,317 


which, together with a sum of $95,803 similarly arrived 
at in respect of the previous year’s operations | was were 


RESERVATIONS 
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anywhere in the world 


When you fly Pan American you travel the carefree, 
convenient way. Pan American handles all arrangements 

for you wherever you're going in the world — whether 
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For reservations to anywhere in the world, 
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off the sum of $865,000 incurred in the construction of. the 

(iii) Flour—At the beginning of 1951, a scheme 
drawn up in cooperation with the Hongkong General Cham- 
ber of Commerce was put into effect ereby the flour 
trade was returned to commercial channels. A feature of 


‘the scheme was that the importing firms which share the 


Colony’s I.W.A. quota undertake to maintain an adequate 


reserve stock. The scheme operated satisfactorily during 
the year. 


(iv) Sugar—The system of individual rationing and 


‘of allocations to industrial users which was re-introduced 


in October 1950, was continued during the year. Consider- 
able competition was met from extra sugar which leaked 


illegally on to the local market from stocks imported for 


re-export and which was available at a lower price. “At the 


end of the year stocks were at the high figure of 10,886 
tons. 


(v) Frozen Meat—While local pork continued to be 
plentiful, the imports of cattle for slaughter were very small 
indeed. The demand for supplies of frozen meat, imported 
by Government from Australia and New Zealand, continued 
to be more than the quota which could be issued for sale, 


-and it was necessary to continue the restriction of sales 
‘to ships, as ships stores, in order to ensure that maximum 


supplies were available for the local population. Towards 
the end of the year small supplies of frozen meat were 
being imported commercially from Calcutta. A marked in- 
erease in retail prices took place towards the end of the 


- year, due. partly to the higher prices paid by the Ministry 


of Food for Australian supplies and partly to the fact 
that a proportion of the Colony’s supplies had to be im- 
ported on commercial terms from New Zealand. 


(vi) Coal and Coke—Coal and coke continued under 
Government procurement during the year, except for sup- 
plies imported by public utility companies. Imports on 
Government account totalled 157,334 tons, while 80,143 
tons were imported by utility companies. A total of 164,753 
tons of coal and 2.686 tons of coke was delivered to con- 
sumers. In the latter part of the year reliance had to be 
placed almost entirely on supplies from Calcutta, but offers 
of supplies from Australia were under consideration. 


(vii)  Firewood—The Department continued to main- | 


tain stocks of firewood for release in times of local shortage 
of commercial supplies. Rationing which was introduced 
in February, 1951, owing to the cessation of imports of 
firewood from China; was continued until May, 1951, by 
which time adequate commercial suppiies were beginning 
to come in from other sources and the retail price had fallen 
from $20 to $12 per picul. In December, 1951, a further 
prohibition of exports from South China again resulted in 
a restriction of local supplies and a rise in the retail price, 
and issues from Government stocks on a rationed basis 
were resumed. By the end of the year retail prices had 
returned to normal levels and ample commercial supplies 
were coming in. During the last three months of the 
year 15,000 tons of firewood were issued from Government 
stocks, 


(viii) Japanese Trade—The adverse effects on both 
imports and exports caused by Japan’s restriction of ex- 
ports of strategic materials and China’s retaliatory ban on 
exports to Japan continued to reduce the volume of trans- 
actions through the Open Account. In September, 1951, 
H.M.G, negotiated an extension of the Sterling Payments 
Agreement with Japan, which provided amongst. other things 
for Hongkong’s trade with Japan to be financed in sterling. 
From this time transactions through the Hongkong/Japan 
Open Account. were restricted to the implementation of 
existing contracts and letters of authority. The account 
was formally closed on 31st. March, 1951, but the balance 
remains to be settled with Japan. Despite these circum- 
stances, exports totalling US$27,085,061 and imports 
amounting. to US$20,076,133 were financed through the 
Open Account during the year. 


In recording the closure of this account it is interest- 
ing to note the very impressive volume of business transacted 
through the Hongkong/Japan Open Account. The annual 
exports and imports to and from Japan were as follows:— 
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Experts Imports 
Es ees US$ 2,768,000 US$ 5,704,000 
US$126,700,000 US$141,331,000 


(ix) Accounts—The progress made in the previous 
year in establishing a smoothly operating accounting system 
was maintained, and full accounts were produced monthly 
for administrative purposes in addition to the annual ac- 


counts prepared for audit and publication. 


The following table shows the” comparative turnover | 
for 1950/51 and 1951/52 to the nearest million dollars :— 


1950/51 


1951/52 


$825,000,000 $532,000,000 
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CONTROL OF BRITISH REGISTERED 
VESSELS GOING TO CHINA AND 


NORTH KOREA 


The Control of Trade by Sea (China 
and North Korea) Order, 1953, made 
by the Minister of: Transport in London 
has been laid befcre Parliament and 
is to become effective’.on March 31, 
1958. 


This step has been taken to re- 
inforce the embargo on the export of 
strategic goods: to China which was 
instituted in acecrdance with the Unit- 
ed Nations Resolution of May 18, 
1951. 


The effect of the Order will be that 
no British vessel of over 500 gross 


tons which is registered in the United 


Kingdom or Colonies may on or after 
March 31, 1958, proceed to sea froin - 


anywhere in the world on a voyage to 
China or North Korea or between ports 
in those places except under the au- 
thority of a licence granted under the 
Order by or on behalf of the Ministry 
of Transport. Diversions to China 
without such a licence are prohibited 


save under duress or stress of weather. 


Licences will be granted .subject to 
the condition that the ship does not, 
on the voyage to which the licence re- 
fers, carry any item of strategic cargo 
to China or North Korea. A list of 
such items will be included in the 
licence form. There will be a breach 
either of the Order or of the ship’s 
licence if a ship covered by the Order 
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& 
carries strategic cargo to China and 


the maximum penalty is £500 or two 


years. imprisonment or both. 


Ships operated from the United 
Kingdom: will be licenced from Lon- 
don, but those operated from Hong 
Kong will be licenced, on behalf of 
the Minister of Transport, at the 
Marine Department. Licence applica- 
tion. forms should be filled in by owners: 


or managers, except where the vessel | 


concerned is on bareboat charter when 
the charterer is the proper person to 
apply. 


Application forms and further in- 
formation are available at the Marine 
Department, 102, Connaught Road. 


Central and will be supplied on re-- 


quest. 


The Ceylon Government has explained the causes and 
reasons for its trade with China and has placed before the 
public the circumstances that were responsible: for the 
tailure of the negotiations between the U.S.A. and Ceylon, 
and the considerations which led to the eventual agreement 
between Ceylon and China. Following is the official state- 
ment from Colombo. 

The story of attempts to secure international control 
of rubber, which were, in the main, initiated by the U.S.A. 
goes back to the London Conference, of February 1950, 
at which Ceylon was’ represented. The Conference was 
doomed to failure because it was obvious from the start 
that consumers were anxious to secure all the rubber they 
could at their own prices, and without regard to the in- 
terests of producers. A perfectly reasonable request by 

roducers for an international rubber agreement on the 
ines of the International Wheat Agreement was rejected by 
the consumers. 


It was, however, agreed that the Conference should 


adjourn and meet in Rome in April the following year. 


Meanwhile, the United Kingdom, apparently with the con- 
sent, if not actually at the request of the U.S., imposed 
a ban on the movement on rubber from Malaya to Com- 
munist countries. The Ceylon Government made repre- 
gsentations against the likely adverse effects of such a step 
on the world rubber market, and while expressing disin- 
clination to trade with Communist countries, emphasised the 
need for reasonable assurances for the protection of rubber 
interests as a pre-condition for the imposition of any 
destinational control. When the Rubber Conference met in 
Rome in April, 1951, the consumers already had the ad- 
vantage of this destinational control, with its repercussions 
of a depression of prices, and the Conference failed again 
for lack of agreement between producers and consumers on 
fundamental issues. | 

sa The United States successfully introduced in the United 
Nations a Resolution, which was adopted in May 1951 im- 
posing a ban on the export of strategic materials, which 
included rubber, to China and North Korea. This was fol- 
lowed a month later by the so-called “Kem: Amendment” 


legislation of the U.S., which provided that countries con- 


travening the U.N. resolution would forfeit United States 
economic aid, except in those cases where individual countries 
applied for and received from the U.S. special exemptions 
from the application of the Kem Amendment, | | 
Almost at the same time, i.e. in June, 1951, the U.S. 
Government made proposals to the Ceylon Government for 
the bulk purchase of Ceylon rubber. The Ceylon Govern- 
ment welcomed the proposals, and negotiations proceeded. 


The main obstacle in the way of agreement was the price, 


munist countries, but in thé case o 


the U.S. offering the average Singapore price for Ceylon 
rubber, while the Ceylon Government considered that the 


appropriate price should be that prevailing in the Colombo~ 


market. Negotiations eventually came to an end on the 
U.S. declining to proceed further. . 


Despite this insistence on the part of the U.S. that 
Ceylon should sell her rubber at Singapore market prices, 


an agreement between U.S. and Thailand was reported in — 


the same month, in which the U.S. agreed to buy Thai rubber 
‘at a price which prévails at the.time of offer in the world 
market’. This inconsistency im the attitude of the U.S. 
became more inexplicable in the. light of later negotiations 

On 10th September, 1951, Ceylon stated a case to the 
U.S. for a special exemption from the operation of the 
Kem Amendment to the export of Ceylon rubber. This was 
done more to clarify Ceylon’s position in her opposition to 
destinational control of rubber than to avoid the forfeiture 
of U.S. aid, because, in fact, Ceylon had received no aid 
to speak of from the U.S. although an agreement was 
signed in November, 1950, between the two Governments 
for the provision of technical aid to Ceylon under the U.S. 
Point Four Programme. 


Ceylon’s case for exemption from the Kem Amendment 
was briefly that:— (a) Ceylon’s rubber market was free 


and any destinational control would curtail that freedom and 


inevitably depress prices. (b) Ceylon’s economy was very 
closely tied up with the sale of ‘her rubber at fair prices. 
Any diminution of these prices, artificially, would vitiate 
the efforts she was making to raise: the economic standard 
of her people and increase their susceptibility to the recep- 
tion of Communistic ideas. (c) Ceylon had no. desire to 
establish new trade connections in rubber with Communist 
countries but was prepared to sell her rubber to any buyer 
who would pay a fair price. 


habilitate estates which had been strained to the utmost 
to maintain the over-production of the war years. 


Exemptions from the Kem Amendment were allowed 
to India, Pakistan, Indonesia, the U.K., Canada, and several 
European countries apparently on the grounds that their 
economic viability depended closely on trade with Com- 

i Ceylon, no reply was 
received from the U.S. either granting an exemption or 
refusing it. Instead, the U.S. contented itself with making 
representations from time to time that the continued failure 
on Ceylon’s part to impose a ban on the export of rubber 
to China made U.S. aid, and even the export of U.S. sulphur 
to Ceylon, impossible. 


(d) Producers required 
period of reasonably high prices for rubber in order to re- 


Say, in retrospect: 


April 2, 1953 


The first shipment of Ceylon rubber to China took 
place at the end of September, 1951, and, thereafter, 


several shipments proceeded, the transactions in all cases 


being purely on a commercial basis between Chinese buyers 
and Ceylonese sellers, without any active intervention on 
the part of the Ceylon Government. To all the U.S. re- 
presentations, Ceylon’s answer was the same viz: that the 
Ceylon market was open and the U.S. could also buy rubber 


in it as freely as China did; the Ceylon Government could 


not agree to be blindly subservient to an embargo in the 


face of obvious and inevitable: economic disadvantages. 


In early January, 1952, the Ceylon Government ap- 
proached the U.S. to open negotiations for an agreement 
for the bulk purchase of Ceylon rubber. The U.S. agreed 


‘to resume negotiations and made proposals similar to those 


considered earlier. The price-fixing basis proved, again, to 
be the insurmountable difficulty: the U.S. adhered to the 
eriginal proposal that Ceylon rubber should be purchased 
at Singapore market prices, and even rejected a compromise 
proposal put forward by Ceylon for fixing the price on the 
basis of the average of the price prevailing at the time in 
London, New York, Singapore and ~ Colombo. Extraneous 
circumstances, such as the death of Ceylon’s Prime Minister 
and the approaching Parliamentary Elections, put an end 
to negotiations which in any event showed little hope of 
succeeding. 


The .next and final stage in the attempts made by 


Ceylon to secure, an agreement with U.S. for the sale of 
Ceylon rubber, was the despatch in July of a Ministerial 
Mission to the U.S. In the interim, the international situa- 
tion had changed considerably, prices of tea and rubber were 
on the decline while the procurement of rice at reasonable 
prices was becoming difficult, and Ceylon was 
faced with’ grave financial problems as the cumulative effect 
of all these circumstances. 
ingly had, as its task, the procuring of rice supplies, the 
negotiation of a Rubber agreement, and the securing of a 
measure of economic and financial aid from the U.S. to 
enable Ceylon to carry on with her plan for economic de- 
velopment, as well as to compensate for the possibility 
of having to accept an agreement to sell rubber to the U.S. 
at Singapore prices, which are generally known to be slight- 
ly lower than the prices prevailing in the Colombo market 
at any time. In the matter of rice supplies the U.S. 
Government agreed to assist Ceylon in buying her require- 


~ ments in the open market in U.S.A., i.e. at competitive 


prices, although the U.S. Government had repeatedly de- 
clined to agree to the same principle for purchasing Ceylon 
rubber. ‘While not being willing to tie up the question of 
economic aid to Ceylon with the conclusion of a rubber 
agreement, the U.S. no doubt made it clear that the satis- 
factory settlement of these matters would be expected to 
lead to a stoppage of rubber exports to China. The nego- 
tiations failed again to achieve anything. The Government 
of the U.S. was aware at the time of these negotiations 
that Ceylon contemplated negotiations with the People’s 
Republic of China for the purchase of Chinese rice when 


the sale of Ceylon rubber was also likely to be discussed. 
| The first Ceylon Trade Mission visited China in Septem- 


ber, 1952, and.was followed by a second in November. 1952. 
In the short space of one month, Ceylon had concluded an 
agreement with China for the purchase of a large part of 
Ceylon’s requirements of rice at a reasonable price, and 
for the sale of an appreciable amount of Ceylon rubber 


at a price above that prevailing in the Singapore market. 


| - The Ceylon Government does not deem it necessarv to - 
accept or repudiate blame for the failure of Ceylon-U-:S. 


negotiations on rubber to materialise in an agreement, or 
to make any plea for the eventual agreement concluded with 
the ‘Government of China. It is necessary, however, to 


While the Government of Ceylon remains, and will 
continue to be, opposed to Communism, it considers it the 
primary and most important duty of any Government to 
safeguard the economic well-being of its people. While the 
Government of.Ceylon is in complete sympathy with. the. de- 
mocratic. world in its opposition to Communism, it cannot 


be a party to any policies which sacrifice economic well- 


being for political expediency. 


The Ministerial Mission accord- © 
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THAILAND'S FOREIGN TRADE 
(Baht thousand) 
| 1951 1952 
Port of Bangkok January-October | 
Imports 2,908,348 4,360,873 
Exports 2,327,542 2,213,011 
5,235,890 6,573,884 
All Ports 1951 1952 
“Imports January-September 
Port of Bangkok .... “ 2,604,159 3,956,350 
Provincial 159,715 200,072 
| Total Imports ........ 2,763,874, 4,156,422. 
Exports 
Port of Bangkok 2,113,833 1,999,087 
Provincial Ports 1,239,635 987,013 
Total Exports ....... 3,353,468 2,986,100 
Grand Total ................ 6,117,342 7,142,522 
. Fly to Britain during 


/ 


Great Britain is a 
centre of entertainment at any 
' time—full of wonderful things to see 
and do—but the 1953 season taking place 
amidst the jubilation and rejoicing in honour of the ~ 
Coronation wil] be the most brilliant for many years. 
_. Fly British to Britain and enjoy a fast, sure and comfortable 
journcy, with efficient and friendly service in the British tradition. 


Book now to ensure your reservations 


Information & Bookings: Consult your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 
(Genera! Agerts in HongKong & China’, 14-16 Pedder Street H. K,, Telephones 27765-6. 
and Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon., Telephones 59161-2-3. 
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CEYLON’S TRADE JANUARY 


Ceylon had a favourable balance of 
trade amounting to Rs 56.7 million 
in January this year. The total value 
of imports and exports during that 
month was as follows: Imports—Rs 
109.3 million and Exports—Rs 166.1 
million of which the value of domes- 
tic exports was Rs 159.7 million. 

The imports were made up. as. fol- 
lows: Food, Drink and Tobacco—Rs 
48.8 million; Raw Materials and un- 
manufactured articles—Rs 14.7 million 
and manufactured articles—Rs 45.6 
million. Of the imports under food, 
drink and tobacco, grain and flour 
imports totalled Rs 28.8 million. 

The domestic exports were as fol- 
lows: Food, drink and. tobacco—Rs 
79.6 million; Raw materials and _ un- 
manufactured articles—Rs 79.4 million 
and manufactured , articles—Rs_ .57 
million. 

The total quantity of tea exports 
was 27,600,966 lbs, valued at Rs 74.1 
million. Australia—Rs 6.9 million; 
Union of South Africa—Rs 6.3 million 
and New Zealand—Rs 4.4 million. 

The principal buyers were: United 
Kingdom—Rs 30.9 million; Australia— 
Rs 6.3 million; Union of South Africa 
—Rs 6 million; Canada—Rs 4.3 million; 
New Zealand—Rs 3.9 million; U.S.A. 
—Rs 9.9 million; Iraq—Rs 4.7 million, 
and Egypt—Rs 2.4 million... 

The total quantity of rubber shipped 
during January was 20,978,606 lbs. 
valued at Rs 63.1 million. The fol- 
lowing were the chief purchasers: 
China—Rs 49.7 million; U.S.A.—Rs 
4.9 million; U.K.—Rs 6.3 million. 

The total value of*imports§ from 
Commonwealth countries during 
January was Rs 62.4 million. The 
principal sources were: United King- 
dom—Rs 23.2 million; India—Rs 12.7 
million and Australia—Rs 6.7 million. 

Exports to Commonwealth countries 
were of the total value of Rs 68 mil- 
lion. The principal buyers’ were: 
United Kingdom—Rs 39.3 million; 
Canada—Rs 7.6 million; Australia— 
Rs 6.9 million; Union of South Africa 
—Rs 6.3 million and New Zealand— 
Rs 4.4 million, 

Imports from foreign countries were 
of the total value of Rs 46.9 million. 
The principal sources were: China— 
Rs 19.1 million; U.S.A.—Rs 6.2 million 
and Japan—Rs 5.5 million. 

The total value of exports to foreign 
countries was Rs 91.5 million, — 


MALAYA’S TRADE IN 1952 


The foreign trade of Malaya in 1952 
totalled M$7,642,139,3876 as compared 
with $10,710,857,896 in 1951 and 
$6,848,069,9381 in 1950. Imports 
amounted to $3,847,409,860 (1951 
$4,720,312,276—1950 $2,891,1338,152) ; 
exports were valtied at $3,794,729,516 
(1951 $5,990,545,620—1950 $3,956,- 
936,779). An adverse balance was 
shown of $52.6 million, as against 
favourable balances of $1,270.2 million 
in 1951 and of $1,065.8 m, in 1950. 


In 1949 the adverse balance was $162.4 
m. 


Malaya’s four best customers last 
year continued to be Britain, the 
United States, Indonesia and France. 
Japan in 1952 became the fifth best 
customer, compared with ninth in 
1951. The balance of trade in Japan’s 
favour in 1952 was $95,700,000 com- 
pared with $86,500,000 in 1951. Other 
customers, among the first ten, were 
Australia, Siam, Germany, Italy and 
the Netherlands. With trade to Red 
China cut off Hongkong was no longer 


among the first ten customers. The 
sold most to 


‘ten countries which 
Malaya in 1952 continued to be Indo- 
nesia. Britain, Siam, Japan, Sarawak, 
the United States, Australia, India, 
China and Hongkong. | 


Trade between Malaya and the 
countries behind the iron and bamboo 
curtains languished in 1952. The 
clamping down of destinational control 
on goods and commodities last year 
to Red China cut Malaya exports to 
China. aown to $382,000 compared 
with $99,500,000 in 1951. | 

China sent Malaya goods valued at 
$120,800,000 in 1952 as against $127,- 
000,000 in 1951. -- 

Russia took $28,700,000 worth of 
exports from Malaya last year com- 
pared with $73,600,000 in 1951 and 
sent us $32,000 worth of imports 
compared with $40,000 in 1951. The 
-iron curtain countries of Russia, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania took exports totalling 


- $92,400,000 from Malaya last year as 


against $134,000,000 in 1951. They 
sent $9,200,000 worth of goods com- 
pared with $15,000,000 in 1951. . 


COMMERCIAL NOTES | 


China-Pakictan Barter Agreement 
‘An agreement has been signed be- 
tween the People’s Republic of China 
and the Govt of Pakistan .under date 
of March'14. According to the terms 
of this agreement Pakistan will export 
to China through trade channels 10,000 


metric tons of cotton-in exchange for. 


the import by the government of 
200,000 tons of coal from China. 


Philippines Hydroelectric Scheme 
Work has been started in the Philip- 
pines on the third of a series of five 
hydrcelectric plants 
River, Davao, P.I. The second plant 


of the series was put into operation 
in December. | 


_ Industrial Developments in the 


Philippines 

Preliminary work has been com- 
pleted by the Philippine Govt for the 
construction of another large cement 
plant in the north and negotiations 
ane being conducted with an American 
firm for the purchase of the necessary 
machinery. When completed, this will 


be the fourth cement factory in the 
country. 


FAO experts have been loaned to 
the Philippine Govt to render technical 
assistance in the establishment of six 
new paper mills for the mass ‘produc- 
tion of paper of various kinds and in 
the training of local technicians. 


in the Talomo. 


FAR EASTERN 


_ Economic Review. 


> 


Taiwan’s Aluminium Output for 1953 


The estimated output of aluminium 
in Taiwan during 1953 is expected to 
reach 6000 tons” against 4000 tons 
in 1952. Production for January/ 
February totalled 600 tons, of which 
250 tons were exported. ie? 

Two rolling-mills purchased from 
the US have been installed and it is 
anticipated will greatly increase the 
production of aluminiumware. 


Taiwan & Japanese Shipping 


The first Japanese ship to call at 
Taiwan since world war II arrived at 


Keelung in North Taiwan this month. . 


The 24,000 tons Mourroran carried a 
general cargo of Japanese goods con- 
signed to the government of Taiwan. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
REPORTS 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI HOTELS, 
LIMITED 


The revenue of the Hongkong & 
Shanghai Hotels, Ltd. was increased 


by $500,000 during 1952 as compared 


with the previous year declared the 
Chairman when conducting the Com- ~ 


pany’s ordinary yearly meeting of 
shareholders last week. A dividend of 
65 cents per share, free of tax, was 
declared. 

The Working Account Balance for 
the past year amounted to $1,778,533, 
an increase of $500,000 over 1951. 
The restaurant side of the business, 
however, still continued to decline. 

The Hongkong Hotel was _ finally 
closed in April 1952 and handed over 
to the lessees who pay a rental of 


- $10,000 per month during the first: two 


years of the agreement. As a result 
the accounts for the past year bene- 
fitted to the extent of $80,000. | 

The closure of the hotel necessitated 
a retrenchment of the Company’s staff, 
which cost $463,765 shown in the Profit 
& Loss Account. The Profit & Loss 
Account also shows a credit balance 
brought down, of $1,119,167, an in- 
crease of $681,048 over the previous 
year. Staff quarters in Wellington 
Street were disposed of at a profit of 
$260,992. It is hoped to accommodate 
the staff in the new hotel building. 

Fixed Assets were reduced by $930,- 
008; depreciation accounts for more 
than 50% of this reduction and the 
eg is mainly due to the closure of 
the Hongkong Hotel where the book 
value of the ‘building and the balance 
of the cost of installation of the air- 
conditioning plant have been written 
off against the Special Depreciation 
Reserve which is thus reduced to $430,- 
847. The cash position is considerably 


improved and shows an increase of 


$426,026 compared with 1951. 

_The total cost of installation of an 
air-conditioning plant in the Peninsula 
Hotel amounting to $298,987 has been 
included in the accounts under review. 
With the renovation of the kitchens 
and cold storage rooms the Company 
has been placed in a position to under- 


take large-scale outside catering of 


= 

‘ 


April2,1953. 
Eurppean and Chinese food. An ex- 
penditure of $300,725 has been written 
ott ‘against the reserve for Extra- 
ordinary Repairs and Renewals as also 
the cost of renewal of piping which 
was completed last. — amounting to 
$166, 897. 
The Chairman then outlined ‘the pro- 
sed structure of the new Hongkong 
otel which, falling as it does within 
the categories of a domestic and public 
building, presents certain problems in 
regard to light and air that have not 
yet been settled with the building au- 
thorities. The plans, however, allow 
for the building of reception and din- 


ing rooms on the first three floors, office 


accommodation in the middle section 
and bedrooms on the upper floors. 

: *, was agreed that from the balance 
of. $1,259,975 available to the credit 
of the Profit & Loss Account a divi- 
dend of sixty-five cents per share, free 
of tax; be paid on 1,193,867 shares: 
that a sum of $382, 622 be transferred 
to the Reserve for Extraordinary Re- 
pairs & Renewals gent gg making this 
Reserve $415,000—and leaving a ba- 
lance 3. $101,339 to be carried forward 
to 195 


HONGKONG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


LIMITED 

At the sixtieth ordinary yearly 
meeting of the Hongkong Electric Com- 
pany, Limited; held last week, it was 


shown that for ‘the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 52, the balance at credit of 
Profit & 


Tax ambtnted to $9,393,945 to which 
was added $555,945 brought forward 
from last year. 

After deducting the Interim Divi- 
dend of 70 cents per share, free of 
tax, amounting to $2,450.000 an amount 
of "$7, 499,899 was available for final 
appropriation. This balance was dis- 
posed of by paying a final dividend of 
$1.40 per share, free of tax, on 3,500,- 
000 shares amounting to $4, 900, 000; 
provision. towards -the. cost. of a school 
for Chinese Workers’ Children $150,- 
000; the transfer to General Reserve 
of $2, 000,000; and to carry forward to 
1953 the ‘balance of $449,899. 

In his address, the Chairman stressed 
the fact that as in previous years the 
load on the generating station had 
shown a substantial increase rising 
from a maximum demand of 42,000 kw 
in 1951 to 47,000 kw last year. Sales 
of kilowatt hours had risen to 182 mil- 
lion, an increase of 11% over the pre- 
vious year. 

-The Chairman alsa stated that. the 
capacity the boiler plant’ had been 
improved and the first part of the ex- 
tension to the North Point Station 
had been completed, which will provide 
generating equipment to meet prospec- 
tive expansion. “From the technical 
point of view,” he continued, “we are 
much better placed than at any ‘time 
since we recommenced operations: in 
1945. Provided our manufacturers 
keep within a reasonable margin of 
their delivery dates it is anticipated 
that we ‘shall continue to meet all de- 


mands for electric power hog we 
may be called upon to supply within 
the foreseeable future.”’ fficulties 
of obtaining delivery of new plant 
continued, but it was hoped to have 
certain repairs effected during the year. 
The cost of ‘these will be substantial 
amounting to approximately $150,000 
and will be a charge against the Work- 
ing Account for 1953. 

“The first part of the extension to 
the North Point Power Station has 
been completed,” the Chairman con- 
tinued, “to provide housing for a 
20,000 kw set. The remaining exten- 
sion on the Southeast side should be 
completed by the end of 1954 and will 
provide accommodation for a further 
two boilers and auxiliaries, the first of 
which is due to arrive in 1955” 

On the distribution side of the un- 
dertaking, a great deal of work still 


requires to be done and the network 


will have to be considerably augmented. 
These improvements will call-for an 
approximate expenditure of 28 million 
dollars over the next four or five 
betel the greater part of which will 


e found from existing and accumulat- 


ing reserves, 
“You. will recall’, added the Chair- 
man, “that I mentioned an increase of 


11% in sales for the past year. It 


will be observed that the net profit 
has increased by approximately three 
lakhs equivalent to an increase of 
8.4%. This is somewhat less than 
might be expected and is due to the 
reduction of our lighting charges from 
April 1952 and the fact that we have, 
in ‘the past year, absorbed approxi- 
mately $300,000 of the increased fuel 
charges. As was forecast at our last 
annual meeting, the price of fuel oil 
was increased by practically 100% from 
April 1952 whilst the average price of 
coal in 1952 was over 40% higher than 
in the previous year. Solely due to 
these higher prices, the additional ex- 
pense incurred by the undertaking in 
the purchase of coal and fuel oil 
amounted to no less than $5% million 
in 1952 as compared with the previous 
year. 

“In view of the magnitude of the 
increase, your Board had no alterna- 
tive but to consider some further ar- 
rangement and accordingly the Sur- 


‘charge was introduced for this pur- 


pose. We had previously advised Con- 
sumers of this fact, and accordingly our 
Consumers’ accounts were subject to 
an increase of 22% as from ist April 
1952. On the 7th November 1952, we 
received a reduction in the price of 
fuel oil amounting to $20 per ton, and 
this we passed on in the form of a 
reduction in the Surcharge from 22% 
to 17% as from that date. As from 
1st April 1953 the Surcharge will 
again be reduced, on this océasion to 
15%, following a further reduction. in 
fuel costs.” 


“STAR” FERRY COMPANY, LTD. 


- At the annual general meeting of 
of the “Star’ Ferry Company, Ltd., 
held last week, the proposed construc- 
tion of new ferry piers on both sides 
of the harbour was laid before the 


453 


shareholders and it was: reported that 
the scheme should be in operation 
within two years'at an estimated ‘cost 
of $7,000,000. The construction of 
these piers will commence as. soon as 
the .Central Reclamation, now being 
carried out, permits. ‘An interim divi+ 
dend of $3. 50° per share and a iina} 
dividend of $5.50 per share, tax free, 
was declared. 

Dealing with ferry . operations 
during the past year the Chairman 
said they had carried- 36% million 


passengers which was, however, a slight 


drop as compared with the number 
carried the previous year. Scheduled 
service operated throughout the year 
without a single interruption, and the 
Company’s vessels made a_ total of 
121,887 crossings during the year, whilé | 
the daily average load was 99,000 pas- 

sengers, but on one day the highest 
individual day’s total of 135,000 had 
been reached. Arrangements had been 
made to construct a new launch. As 
the Chairman pointed out, the Com+ 
pany’s existing fleet has been ‘maintain 
ed in first-class condition. but as no 
machinery lasts for ever it is a great 
relief to be able to proceed with the 
craft building programme. 

Due to the increase in the cost of 
fuel the balance of Working Account 
was reduced by some $130,000, but in 
November of last year a slight decrease 
in fuel costs was evident. This is the 
first decrease in costs of . operation 
since the resumption of the service in 
1940. This ‘small decrease in _. the 


. Working Profit is naturally reflected in 


the Profit & ‘Loss Account but is not 
sufficient to affect the proposed divi 
dend which in total remains the same 
as last year. The transfer of two 
lakhs in the Appropriation ogg to 
Reconstruction Reserve brings 

Account up to $3,050,000. The Chair 
man also referred to the sound cash 
position of the Company and _ stated 
that the investments stand at a slightly 


higher figure than at the close of 1951, 


Concluding his address, the Chairman 
stated that “from what I have just said 
I think you will agree that our Comr 
pany can, in 1953, be proud of the 
fact that it is now offering the public 
an excellent service, with every pro- 
spect of improvement. At the same 
time our finances are sound and entirer 
ly in line with the best traditions of 
such a Public Utility undertaking.” 


HONGKONG TRAMWAYS, LTD. 


At the annual general meeting of 
the Hongkong Tramways, Ltd., held on 
March 20, a.net profit for ‘the past. 
year of $4, 670,064 was shown and sak 
final: dividend of $1.70 per share, 
free, deelared. 

In the course of his speech, the 
Chairman stated that in 1952 133 
million passengers were carried whict 
was. 500,000 less than the previous 
year. After being up by 3,100,000 
passengers in the first six months there 
was a drop of 3,600,000 in the second 
six months, ‘compared with the earree 
ponding periods of 1951. 

A further decrease in revenue wals 
noticeable in that, not only was there 


| 
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may 


. for future meetings. 


BADGES NOW §S 


at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are obtainab ; 
through the Seeretary at Alexandra House on the written or personal 


be on sale at the Race Course. 


. tary’s Office will close at. 10.00 a.m. each day. 


, they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 


THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 


THE HONG KONG JOCKEY ‘CLUB 


EASTER RACE MEETING 
| Saturday 4th & Monday 6th April, 1953 
(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 


The programme will consist of 12 races each day (24 in all). The First 
Bell will be rung at 11.30 a.m. and the first race run at 12.00 Noon, each 
day. The tiffin interval will be after the fourth race (1.30 p.m.). 


Through Tickets (24 Races—$48.00) also tickets at $2.00 each for the 


Cash Sweep on the last race of the Meeting as well as the Special Cash 
Sweep on the “Hong Kong Derby’ scheduled to be run on 2nd May, 
e obtained at the Cash Sweep Office of the Club at Queen’ s uilding, 
Ground Floor, Chater Road. 

Through Tickets reserved for this meeting but not paid for by 10.00 
a.m. on Friday, 3rd April, will be sold and the reservation cancelled 


To avoid congestion at the Cash Sweep Office at Queen’s Building, sweep 
tickets may also be purchased at the Club’s Branch Offices at:—. 


§ D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong ~~ or 382 Nathan Road, Kowloon 


TOTALISATOR 


The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules:— 
Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “ALL CLEAR” is giyen. The “ALL CLEAR”’ signal will be indicated by a white 
light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 


THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER. THE “ALL CLEAR” SAL HAS . 


BEEN EXHIBITED. 


Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 
Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 
- Out Counters as no claim fer short payment. of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 


All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been seheduled to be run. | 
In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is- 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 
MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE | 
RE INFORMED THAT THE 1953 SETS OF MEMBERS AND LADIES’ 
PERSEDE THE PREVIOUS ISSUE. 
Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 
NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 
Badges admitting ladies, not in possession of Brooches, and oe 
non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the Club Roo 


MEMBERS 


introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all visitors 
introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 


Only a jimited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 


The Branch Offices, the Treasurers’ Compradore Office and the Secre- 
The Treasurers’ Compradore 
ueen’s Building, Grout floor, Chater Road, and the 
lexandra House, 8th Floor. 
A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club ‘House provided 


Office is situated at 
Secretary’s Office at 


NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB'S PREMISES DURING THE 
IG. 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 
! The Price of admiaiion to the Public Enclosure will be $3. 00 each io. 
including tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. 
Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfeit 
his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be. required to pay the 
requisite fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission | 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., 


LL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. OF THE HONG 


ONG JOCKEY CLUB. 
MBALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 


SERVANTS’ PASSES 

Servants’: passes will be issued to private box holders sms who are 
requested to distribute them with discrimination. and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not. permitted in the Members’ En- 


employers’ stands. 


Military Police .will be posted at various points in the enclosure A 


By Order, | 
H. Misa, 


1953, 


closure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in their | 


| Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths. 
adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders. and. Members are. re- . 
% quested to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting 
. Hall. 


FAR EAST 


Economie "REVIEW 


a. drop in the number of passengers 
carried but a. tendency was. shown by 
passengers who previously trav 

led 1st class to utilise 3rd_ class. The 
consequent decline in revenue was 
however offset by reductions in various 
operating costs which is reflected by 
an increase of roughly $375,000 in the 
balance of Workin Recount placed to 


_ the credit of Profit & Loss Account, 


After charging the contribution of 
$400,000 towards, the building of a 


* gchpol for employees’ children in King’s 


Road, the net profit for the year is 
only $43,756 less than the previous 
year. 

An Interim Dividend of 60 cents per 
share, less tax, was paid, last year 
amounting to $1,023,750. An appro- 
priation of $650, 000 to General Re- 
serve; of $200,000 to Development & 
Obsolescence Reserve and a final divi- 
dend of $1.70 fet share, requiring 
$2,900,625 was declared leaving the 
sum of $203,193 to be carried forward 


to the new account. 
The Employee’s Retirement. Fund 


now stands at $2,783,854, an increase’ 
of $563,407 over the previous year’s 


figure. 
The Company proposes, with Gov- 
ernment permission, to the 


Cavseway Bay turning circle to North 
Point. Sufficient progress has been 
made at the Russell Street Depot. re- 
building programme to enable this plan 
to be achieved. Six additional tram- 
car trucks have been ordered from the 
United Kingdom and the new terminus 
will not’ only® eliminate the one at 
Causeway Bay but also the one at 
King’s Road Depot. By providing a 
service terminating at North Point this 
ee and growing area will be 
etter served and passengers proceed- 
ing to and from there will no longer 
be obliged to use the Shaukiwan tram- 
cars. 
have the effect of substantially reduc- 
ing the over-crowding on the Shauki- 
wan tramcars. 

The building of flats for Chinese 
employees on King’s Road has been 
earried on and forty flats were com- 
pleted and occupied during the year. 
Sixty more are now in the course of 
construction. 


GREEN COMPANY 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Green Island Cement. ~ Company. last 
week a net profit of $1,950,000. for 
the past year was announced. This 
was, however, less than in 1951 when 
a profit of $2,800,000 was made. A 


dividend of $2 per ‘share, tax free, was 


declared. 

Trading conditions in 1952, said the 
Chairman, were the reverse’ of thoes 
experienced in 1951,: 

. The collapse: ..o the: Korean. War 
boom the,, partial closing of the 


Company’s. principal competitor, either 
or 


through exchange . restrictions 

through . the general falling off in de- 
mand, of..same.markets which had 
exports, led to:a period price 
cutting; in, the local, mar "el h. was 
accomjuated, by: the. fall in freight, rates. 


It is hoped that this in turn will 


| 
off 
| 
\ 
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The year 1951 on the other hand was 
an exceptional year. Meanwhile as 
purchasers of raw materials and other 
age a we are beginning to feel 

e full benefit of reduced costs so 
that, although present indications are 
that we shall be faced with even more 
intense competition in the ensuing year, 
we hope to be in a position to main- 
tain our share of the market. We are 


- to supply the cement for the new Tai 


am Chung Dam and we are advised 
that this will call for about 23,000 tons 


of cement spréad over approximately 


two years. ‘ | 

Capital commitments for 1953 
amount to about $900,000 of which 
$700,000 will be on account of pre- 
cipitators and about $200,000 on other 
items, principally for the Grinding 
Mills. . We. have, accordingly, recom- 
mended the retention in the business 
by way of a Transfer to General Re- 
serve of $600,000 out of this year’s 
profits, which will go some way towards 
meeting this experiditure. This will 
bring the General Reserve to $4,750,- 
000. From the balance remaining 
available for distribution, after a small 


_ tfansfer to the Chimese Superannuation 


Fund in replacement of amounts paid 
out during the year, we ghave recom- 


mended a Dividend of $2.00 per share, 


tax free. This will have to be borrow- 
ed in full from our bankers by way 
of overdraft, but reduction of stocks 
already referred to will automatically 


provide the funds with which to repay 


that advance during the coming months. 
HONGKONG: &~KOWLOON.- WHARF 


& GODOWN COMPANY 


| At the annual meeting of the Hong- 


kong & Kowloon Wharf Godown 
Company held last week, it was an- 
nounced that there had been a decline 


in earnings from_ rh handling opera- 
tions of roughly 50%. The Chairman 


however said he was. confident that 
when the political clotds in the Far 
East had cleared away the trade of 
eres would regain a more satis- 
factory. level... A dividend of $7 per 
share, tax free, was eed upon. 

In his address the Chairman stated 
that while the Company continued to 
handle as many ships as heretofore, the 
tonnage of cargo distharged progres- 
sively declined until the latter part of 
the year when a slight improvement 
was shown. During the year the firm 
handled nearly 100 more vessels than in 
1951, but the cargo had dropnved by 


‘over 40%, the actual figures being 837 


yessels which discharged 617,412 tons 
of cargo as cofmpared with 740 vessels 


discharging 901,485.in 1951. . 


‘ The Company’s Lighterage work was 
also adversely affected by the general 
decrease in cargo tonnages and under 
all operational heads except storage 
revenue was considerably reduced. On 
the storage sidé, although no congestion 
such as occurred in 1949/50 was ex- 
perienced. Godowns continued to be 


awell filled and the revenue from this 


source exceeded that 
year by 10%.5° 
« The profit on Working Account was 
reduced by “$1,027,000 or 32%. The 


of the previous 


stepping down slowly but surely. 


Balance of the Profit and Loss Account 
shows a decrease of $979,000 compared 
with 1951 when there was a credit 
in the Account of $434,000 derived 
from dividends on and profit on the 
sale of our share investments; it was 
on account of this non-recurrent re- 
venue that the firm had been able to 
maintain the 1951 dividend of $12 per 
share. The amount carried to the 
Appropriation Account is $1,371,718 
and the total available for Appropria- 
tion is $1,785,859. After the payment 
of a dividend of $7 per share and due 


provision for Profits Tax the balance 


to be carried forward is $885,000. © 
In the Balance Sheet there is little 
that calls for special comment. The 
Cash position is not as strong as at 
the close of the previous year, but 
against that you will note a Capital 
xpenditure of $1,598,800.00 on Fixed 
Assets. This expenditure comprised 
mainly that on No. 5 Wharf—$618,000, 
Railway system for that Wharf—$738.- 
000, Office Extension—$180,600, and 


five new lighters ordered in 1951 and . 


delivered in January 1952—$433,000. 
In the current year, Capital 
ture should not exceed $500,000, most 
of which will be the final dost of the 
reconstruction of No. 5 Wharf, to 
which as I have said, we have been 
committed since 1950. 


~ Trade in general in the Port con- 


tinues at a low ebb and results so | 


far this year are not encouraging. It 
would indeed be a bold man _ who 
would venture to prophesy the course 
of events in these days of uncertain- 
ty, but I am afraid I can see. little 
rospect of improvement in the near 
uture. I am confident that when the 
political clouds in the Far East «clear 


away the trade of the Port will regain ~ 


a more satisfactory level, but it may 
well be some time before this occurs, 
and we must resign ourselves in the 
meantime to the intervening lean 
period. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week March 16-21 :— 


Gold 


endi- 


“Trading totals 3,000-taels 8,000 coins 6,000 coins 
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were due to the easy trend of world 
prices and the decrease in import and 
export. Our prices wére working at 
below cost all the time during the week. 
With hopes ahé@ad for peace and the 
growing surplus of world production, a 
further price drop in the near future 
is expected, | 


Interest favoured sellers and amount- 
ed to $1.32 per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Stock remained large. Tradings con- 
tinued to decrease and totalled 113,700 


taels or an average of 18,950 taels 


daily. Positions taken figured at 
82,300 taels per daily average. Cash 
sales amounted to 15,840 taels of. 
which 6,340 taels listed and 9,500 taels 
privately arranged. Imports were 
small; a total of 2,200 taels came from 
Macao. Exports also were reduced and 
figured at 4,500 taels, shipped as fol- 
lows: 3,500 taels to Singapore and 
1,000 taels to Japan and _ Korea. 
Differences paid for local and Macao 
.99 fine were $14.00-13.95 and 12.80- 


12.70 respectively per tael of .945 
fine, 


Cross rates were US$39.89-39.72 per 
fine ounce. As asked prices were 
40.05-40.03 C.IL.F. Macao, no contract 
was concluded. | 


Silver 
16-21 Bar 20¢. 
arch per tael $ coin per 5 doitts 
High 5.60 3.70 21H: 
Low. 5.56 3.68 2.78 


_ Market was slightly easier in follow- 
ing the trend of gold and US$. Business 
was small. 


T.T. and D.D. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$:— Canada 6.07, 
Philippines 2.03-1.99, Japan .0147- 
choy and US$ notes in Japan 6.08- 


Highest and lowest rates per HK$ 
in foreign currency:— Malaya .53525- 


.538475, Indochina 8.30-8.20 and Bang- 
March High .945 Low .945 , Macao .99 kok 2.85-2.838. 
16 275% 274% 28714 High , 
17 27514 274% Market for these merchant clearing 
| exchanges was quiet. Sales: Pesos 
20 274% 273 28514 110,000, Yen 12 millions, US$25,000 in 
21 27854 Japan, Malayan $180,000, Piastres 234 
“ millions and Baht 1 million. 
US$ 
March T.T. High T.T.. Low Notes High Notes Low 
602' 601% 600% 599% 
17 602% 600 600% 59914 
18 602% 601 60036 599% 
19 60114 601 600 59914 
20 601 600 59914 59754 
Trading totals US$,540,000 — Cash US$267,000 Forward US$ 214 M. 


Highest price for the week was the 
opening of $27534, the lowest was 273, 


and closed. at 273%. 


Market was quietly easy, with prices 
ese 


f 


‘D.D, rates: Highest $600%, lowest 
598%, and sales US$240,000. 

Market was easier with rates drop- 
ping slowly, and business being reduced 
considerably due to lack of speculative 


2 
ry 
| 
| 
| 
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activity and also the reported American 
investigation into dealings by agents of 
Communist China. Two of the biggest 
Chinese native banks were queried 
about, their transfers of US$ to the 
States which were suspected to be pay- 
ments by China for foreign goods. Dur- 
ing this poor business period, this action 
of the U.S. will harm the market, for 
dealers were afraid their funds in the 
U.S. could be frozen. Future rates 
are expected to be lower. 

In the T.T. sector, Berekok sold 
with few buyers. In, the Notes market, 
imports from Korea and _ sellings by 


visiting American Navy caused surplus — 


of cash. Interest favoured sellers and 
amounted to $1.53 per US$1,000. 
Positions taken figured at US$2% mil- 
lions. In the D.D. sector, market was 
very quiet. 


Commission to investigate the Rubber 
Industry in the Federation of Malaya 


greeted with anything more than re- 


signation by those who carry on _pro- 
duction with its vast resultant revenue 
to Government. What such an en- 
quiry might hope to achieve we do not 
know. Material faets of their own activi- 
ties are revealed in the annual reports 
of Rubber companies. We admit none 
of these lays sufficient stress on the 
total onerous. burden of taxation borne 
by the industry but we are not optimis- 
tic enough to believe that this aspect 
is the object of the enquiry. Rather 
do we fancy that the result of this 
fresh unnecessary expenditure of time 
and money will be to inflict more offi- 
cial interference on an industry which 
hitherto has proved capable of adjust- 


Taiwan Exchange 


16-21 Mar. per one yuan per one yuan Exchange Exchange 
‘High HK$. 216 HK$.2325 1.055 1.025 
Low 2055 225 1.055 1.025 
Trading totals T$114 M. T$4% M Nominal Nominal 


Taiwan currency was steady during 
the week on better outlook there, but 
business remained small due to control 
by authorities, 


Chinese Exchange 


Highest and lowest rates per HK$ 
in People’s Bank notes:— Notes 5,020- 
4,900, and remittances to Canton 
6. 000- 4,800, Swatow 5,200-5,100, Amoy 
5500-5, 450, and Shanghai B, 500- 5,450. 

Business was limited to personal 
and individual dealings. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$:— London 
15.95-15.90, Australia 12.37-12.34, 
New Zealand 12.73-12.72, Egypt 13.50, 
South Africa 15.35-15.30, India 1.193- 
1.19, Pakistan 1.17-1.15, Ceylon 1.05, 
Burma .88 Malaya 1. 836-1. 834, Canada 
6.06-6.05, Philippines 2.17-2.145, Macao 


1.04-1. 03. Japan .0155-.0151, Indo- 
china .1235-. 1215, Bangkok  .352-.35 
and Indonesia 21- .205, 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Stock markets felt the effect of the 
fall in the Rubber price to 70 cents 
and over a lesser volume of business 
successive transactions generally re- 
gistered lower prices. The upward 
reaction in the staple on Friday en- 
couraged inyestment bidding at the 
lower levels touched and in the end 
there were buyers over for selected 
industrials. With a few exceptions, 


Tins show losses over the week while 


Rubbers ‘continue in total neglect. 
Admitting the inconvenience that a 
strike of Postal employees would cause, 
commercial opinion was only amused 
at the threats to cease reporting for 
duty by other servants of the Public. 
Such a test it was thought might do 
more than any number of efficiency 
investigations in proving the complete 
redundance of quite a number of sup- 
posed essential bureaucratic functions. 
Nor was the decision to appoint a 


ing itself te economic vicissitudes. The 
Trade has tackled the problem of main- 
taining rubber export standards. Gov- 
ernment has recognised the effective- 
ness of replanting arrangements by the 
larger estates and has also undertaken 
the task of providing for replanting 
of small. holdings. ' No amount of offi- 
cial enquiry within the industry will 
find buyers for a single extra ton of 
rubber nor can any existing authority 
in Malaya alter the facts of demand 
and supply. And there are already 
far too many busybodies stalking 
through the land at public expense into 
whose usefulness a searching investiga- 
tion should be made before this fresh in- 
fliction is made on overburdened man- 
agements. The parable of the mote 
and the beam was never more apposite. 

There were no particular features in 
the Industrial section during the week 


but price movements do appear to 


demonstrate the attempts of investors 
to discriminate between Companies 
which will be affected in different de- 
gree by the reduced national income 
incumbent on a reduced rubber price. 
The steady market in W. Hammer 
denctes the belief that these water 
purveyors would 
touched whereas the decline in Robin- 
son, Fraser & Neave and Wearne re- 
presents an attempt to discount such 
possibilities. The market for United 
Engineers must be swayed by the de- 
cisions of existing holders whether to 
take up or hold their Rights and only 
when this operation is completed in 


June will the aspect of vield and profit . 


prospects again fully assert itself. 

In Dollar Tins, Kesang, on support 
from upcountry ‘buyers, rose against 
the general weakening trend, Talam 
another expectation were taken on the 
final distribution and an interim to be 
paid concurrently, Taiping with little 
scrip offering: were most erratic, and 
Petaling remained steady. 

Among Malayan registered sterlings 
Berjuntai acted disappointingly on the 


only be remotely 


FAR EASTE 


Economic: 


increased. interim... Rawang  Tinfields 
were a good market with buyers and 
sollers , within close . limits. Kundang 
continue their unpredictable career 
with nothing like a market. existing and 
each fresh transaction a matter for con- 
jecture. Katu showed ‘continued firm- 
ness... 

There was no “weakness in Home 
Sterling Tins, indeed there appears 
be fresh interest in this section pro- 
bably springing from expectations . of 
some tax relief on April 14th. . 


Rubber 


shares suffered 


complete 


neglect during the week’s fluctuations . 


in the commodity. Generally scrip 
would appear to have found strong 
holders helped no doubt by the number 
of liquidations of Companies over the 
space of two years and the reinvest- 
ment of resultant funds,,_ . 

_ Moderate offering of Municipal paper 
from overseas enabled some orders to 
be met. but the demand for exiting 
issues remains unsatisfied.. . 


Business Done 14th—20th March 1953. 
Industrials. Consolidated Tin Ord: 
23/- and 22/9, Fraser & Neave $2.45 to $2.35 
cum div., Federal Dispensary $2.90 and $2. 87%, 
Hammer $2.92%4 ex div.) .°. Hongkong ‘Bank 
(Colonial Register) .$710.00,.-William.’ Jacks 
$3.80, Malayan Cement $1.70 to $1.66, Malayan 
Collieries $1.45. to $1.43%, McAlister $38.75, 
Robinson to’ $3.75, Straits ‘Times 
$3.82%4, Straits. Trading: $24.40 to 
Wearne Bros. $2.50 to $2.35. - 

Tins. Batu $1.20, ‘Hong, 
to $1.67%, Jelebu 1.3244. ‘and $1.3 
$1.80 to $1.85, River 9 
$3.85 and $3.90 cum div., Lukut $1. my. and 
$1.80; Petaling $5.80 and Rantau $3.50 
and $3. 4744, ‘Sungei ,Way.. $4.35, to $4.30, Talam 
$3.75 cum final, cum’ interim, Taiping $3.171%4 
to $3.30 fo $3. 17%, Ulu Klang 48. Sta. and. 
cts., Ulu Pidh' 2114 cts. 


Austral Amalgamated 2i/- and. 21/1%, Ber- 


tt $1 


juntai 39/9 cum div., Jelapang’ 37/6. to 36/6, 
Katu 30/9 to 32/-, Kundang 45/- a “46/6, 
Rawang Concession 77/9 and 178/-, Takuapa 


21/9 and. 22/-, Tongkah Harbour 14/3: to 13/9, 
Lower Perak’ 19/3, ‘Amalgamated Tin of Nig 
11/44%, and 11/6, Ampat 141/- to 10/9; Bisich 
4/8 and 4/714; London Tin 5/6, 
to 19/9, Tanjong 16/3. 
Gold... Brakpan 13/1%, Freddies, North. 
Freddies ‘South 15/7%. 
Batu Lintang $1. 30, “Ipoh, Rubber 
‘Overseas Investments. Biitish. British Bérned 
Timber 3/4. and 3/414, British Timkens. 
and 22/6, “Lucas. BAM, and 


Africnin, ‘Roast Antelop® 
Australian. Blair Athol Goal: 44/1, 


Mount Lyell 21/-, South Austeslion Breweries 
11/- (All currency),.. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


A. G. DONN, Manager, _— Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


- 

: y Subscribed Capital ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1,800,000 SR 

Fi Capital and General Reserves. 1,500.000 

4 Head Office: Agents in New York: 

# 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the.City of New York 

® | Branches & - Agencies: Bank of Montreal 
INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN | 

BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 

HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS 

x MADRAS BURMA KUALA LUMPUR THAILAND 

PAKISTAN RANGOON eNGGANU BANGKOK 

4 KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE | . TOKYO 


KKKKKK KKK KK 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 
@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE. 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. _ CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


| 

. KIAN GWAN CO. (CHINA) LTD. ® 
x HONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANK BUILDING : 
HONG KONG. 
es Cable-address: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 a 
| 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES :— 
IMPORTS EXPORTS BRANCHES 
+ Sugar Hongkong Industrial Products: ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: ; 

Flour E 1 

Rubber namelware Burma 
i Cotton: Cotton Yarn Cotton knitted goods Indonesia ae 
Gunnies China 
Sandalwood Sewing threads 
Industrial Chemicals Matches Malaya 
Pm Dyestuffs Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand x 
Metals & Hardware ne United Kingdo 
Window & Thickglass Torches The N ¥ 
etc. United States of America % 
. Sundries . China Produce Australia _ 


1G} 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up .... Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds 33,200,000.- 


” 


Head Office:— Amsterdam. 


( 

( 
Branches :— 
{ 

( 

( 

( 


Netherlands:— Sumatra:— India: — 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Calcutta EXECUTORS 
Djakarta Gambir Bandjermasin COLON Y 
Bandung Pontianak ecis AND THE 
(Sub-Agency ) FAR EAST 
Probolinggo Makassar Singapore. 
Semarang Late (<i HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 3 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 


Trust Corporation of 
THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONG KONG 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


T. van Gulik, 
Manager. 


) 
) 
. HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
) 
) 
) 
) 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION SHIPYARD 
| NGAU CHI WAN 
r IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG anv LIGHTER OWNERS «+ OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 
OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE #® BANGKOK # TOKYO 


4 
| 
| 
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COMPANY 
LTD.. 


| HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and ; 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 

? 

? 


Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 

Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 

Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 

of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA ) 
TOKYO NEW YORK | 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


* Business temperarily suspended. | 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 


j 


— 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


{ 
{ 
HONG KONG, CHINA, ) 
JAPAN & KOREA | 
Importers and Exporters, | 
Tea and General Merchants, | 
Insurance, Shipping and | 


Air Transport 


| 
GENERAL MANAGERS: 
| The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. ) 
| The Australia China Linc ) 
| The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
| Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. | 

| 


Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


| 
| 

| 

The Canton Insurance Office Limited | 
British Overseas Airways Corporation | 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. ) 

AGENTS: 

The Glen Line Limited _ ! 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited | 
The Prince Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited | 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. ) 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. | 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. ) 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. ) 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 1 
| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


{ 
( 
{ 
{ 
( 
‘4 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S LEXA MAERSK .. Apr. 17 


M/S PETER MAERSK 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space, 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S LEISE MAERSK .... Apr. 14 
M/S JEPPERSEN MAERSK _...... .... Apr. 24 
M/S GRETE MAERSK ..... .... Apr. 30 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M/S ELLEN ccm Apr. 26 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M/S HERTA MAERSK .... Apr. _7 
M/S MATHILDE MAERSK 


For Freight & Further Particulars _ 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents © Brokers 


French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 
Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 
_ Accounts Department - - - - - - 2nd floor, Room 28 


Telephones: 32369 (Private Office) 
ae 38661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable Address: 
“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 
NEW BOE 
Branches: 
TOKYO, SYDNEY AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 


Correspondents at 


LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
BOMBAY, etc. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 


Shipping Agents: 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN _ 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Ltp. 
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